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{From the “The Odd Volume,” lately published] 

Old Ludovic Hartz always regarded his saddle 
with the deepest veneration ; and yet there ap- 
peared nothing about it capable of exciting his 
idolatry. It was 8 Turkish saddle, -old, and 
deeply stained with blood: yet, to the brave 
Ludovic, it recalled a tale of other days, when, 
young, ardent, and enthusiastic, he first drew his 
sword in defence of his country against its 
enemies. : 

He had been opposed ia battle against the 
hostile invaders of his nativ: Hungary, and many 
an unbelieving dog had his good sword smitten 
to the earth. Various had been the fortune of 
the war, and too often was the glory of the holy 
cross dimmed by the lustre of the triumphant 
crescent. Such sad disasters were seldom al- 
luded to by the brave hussar, but he loved to 
dwell on the successful actions in which he bad 
heen engaged. 

Tt was in one of these fierce combats that, sud- 
denly cut off from his party, he found himself 
surrounded by four infuriated Turks “ But the 
recollection of you und your angel mother,” 
would Ludovic say to his daughter, “ nerved my 
arm. I was assa‘led by all ny opponents. How 
three fell. I knew not; but severe and long was 
the conflict with the last of my foes, whose pow. 
erful arm was raised against me. Already I saw 
my wife a mournful widow and my child father- 
less, and these dreadful thoughts infused fresh 
vigor into my arm; I smote the infidel dog to 
death, hurled him from his steed, and rifled him 
ashe lay. Atthis moment several of the ene- 
my appeared in sight, but J was too much ex- 
hausted to renew the perilous conflict. My gal- 
Sant horse lay wounded and in the agoniee of 
death ; I threw myself on the Turkish courser, 
and forced him on at his utmost speed until I re- 
gained my squadron. The saddle was steeped 
in the blood of my foe, and mine mingled with 


troops to rest for a space from the horrors of 
war, I hastened with the treasyre, which, during 
the campuign, I had acquired, to my home, pur- 
chased these fertile fields around my dwelling, 
and forgot fur a season the miseries of war.” 

The good Ludovic would here pause. He still 
retained a lively recollection of his lost wife, and 
he could not bear to narrate the circumstances 
of her illness and death. After that sad event, 
his home became hateful to him, and he resolved 
again to engage in the arduous duties ef a sol- 
dier. The little Theresa was kindly adopted in- 
to the family of His only brother, and there, after 
a lapse of some years, our good hussar found her 
blooming in youthful beauty. 

Ludovic arrived only in time to close the eyes 


_ of his brother, who, on his death-bed, entreated 


him to bestow Theresa on his only son, when 
they should have attained a proper age. Grate- 
ful for his elmost parents! care of his child, and 
moved by the situation of his brother, whose 
whole heart seemed to be bent dn- thig union, 
Ludovic promised that when his daughter should 
have attained the age of eighteen, she should be- 
come the wife of Karl, provided Karl himself 
desired the connection at that time ; and, satisfi- 
ed with this promise, the old man died in ce. 

This engagement was concealed from There- 
sa, but it was known to Karli, who exulted in the 
thought that this rich prize would one day be his. 
With low habits and a coarse turn of mind, the 
delicate graces of Theresa had no charms for 
him ; he loved ber not, but be loved the wealth 
which would one day be hers, and which Le 
looked on with a greedy eye. The thousand soft 
end nameless feelings which accompany a gener- 
ous and tender passion were unknown to Karl. 
it was a hard task to him to attend his gentle 
mistress ; nor did he ever appear disposed to play 
the part of a lover, except when some other 
seemed inclined to supply his place. Jt was ata 
rural fete, given hy Ludovic to his neighbours at 
the termination of an abundant harvest, that 
Karl first chose openly to assert his right. He 
had taken it for granted that he should open the 
dance with Theresa. What, then, was his in- 
dignation, when, on entering the apartment, he 
saw Theresa, her slender waist encircled by the 
arm of a young husear, moving in the graceful 
waltz! The evident superiority of his rival, 
whose well-knit limbs, firm step, and free and 
martial air, formed a striking contrast to his own 
clowpish figure and awkward gait, only increas- 
ed his ire, avd, in violent wrath, he advanced to 
Theresa, insisting on his right to open the dance 
with her. Theresa pleaded her engagement ; he 
persisted ; she refused his request, and laughed 
at his anger. He became violent and rude. The 
hussar interfered, and the quarrel rose so high as 
to draw Ludovic to the spot. 

Karl, in a voice almost choked with passion, 
laid his grievances before him. Theresa, in a 
tone of indignation, complained to her father of 
his insolence, and appealed to him whether she 
were not at liberty to select any partner for the 
dance she thought proper. “You have no such 
liberty!” thundered forth Karl. “ You are my 
betrothed wife, and as such, you belong to me 
alone.” 

Theresa cast on him a smile full of scorn and 
contempt, but it faded as she looked to her 
father, and a deadly paleness overspread her 
c «intenance as she inquired, “ Father, does this 
map spexk truth ?”—“ He does, my child,” was 
the reply ; and she dropped ineensible at his feet. 

The young hussar now knelt down beside her, 
passionately kissed her fair forehead, and, raising 
her in hisarms, bore her to an adjoining apart- 
ment, followed by the fatber and Karl. Theresa 
slowly revived. At first she saw no one, and 
breathing a deep sigh, murmured, “ It was alla 
horrid dream!” An anguished groan startled 
herinto perception and agony. She looked up 
and saw her father standing before her, with 
folded arms and a countenance clouded with 
grief. Kar! also stood near with au exulting 
smile; and the hussar knelt beside ber, but 
his face was buried in his hands. She then 
found it was no dream. She looked to her 
father. “ Father, is there no hope?” “ None, 
my honor i pledged.” She then turned to the 
husear, and placed for a moment her cold hand 
in hie; then rising suddenly, threw herself at 
the feet of Karl. “O Karl, have mercy! 1 
love another—you do not love me—have pity 
on us '”—* By all the powers of heaven and 
hell, you shall be mine, Theresa !”—* I appeal to 
my father.” “Will your father violate his 
promise to the dead 2” “J will wor,” said Ludo- 
ve, with solemnity. “Then, Therese,” ex- 


























of the husbandman. 






































| too was the youthful hussar. 





‘| claimed Karl, with fiendlike exultation, “ no 


poWer on eafth shall save you from being mine-'” 
and thus saying, he left the house. 
Theresa rose from her knees, and threw her- 


self into the arms of her lover. The presence of 


her father was uo restraint on her pure tender- 
ness. Her teare fell fast on his manly counten- 
ance, but his agony was too great for that relief. 
Ludovic was deeply moved. He approached 


them, endeavoured to calm their affliction, and 
related the circumstances under which ¢ 
promise had been given ; but his concluding 


this 


words, “ that he must hold it sacred,” threw 
them into a new paroxysin cf grief. “ We must 
part, then, Arnhold,” said the weeping Theresa ; 
“we must part—ah! can we survive this cruel 
blow 2?” “No,” said Arnhold, “no: I cannot 
live without you: let usonce more entreat your 
father to have pity on us!” and the youthful 
lovers threw themselves at his feet. “ Arnhold !” 


said Ludovic, sternly, “ thou a soldier, and ask 


me to tarnish my honour!” Arnhold felt the 


appeal ; he started up, raised the weeping There- 
sa, cut off with his sabre one long bright tress, 
embraced an¢ kissed her, placed ber in the arms 
of her father, and fled. 


Every passing day carried with it some portion 


of the fortitude of Theresa, as if she saw the 


near approach of the period which was to con- 


sign her tu a fate so dreadful. Three little weeks 


were all thet lay between her and misery. Ludo- 
vic endeavoured to sooth her, but she would 
not be comforted. Ilad even her affections been 
disengaged, Karl would have been distasteful to 
her —8 with affections placed on another, the 
idea of a union with him appeared insupportable. 

“ My dear child!” would Ludovic say, inter- 
rupting a passionate burst of grief, “by what 
magic has Arnhold gained possession of your 
heart >?” “He is an hussar,” replied Theresa. 
There was something in this reply which moved 
Ludovic: he recollected that he himself had im- 
bued the mind of his daughter with sentiments 


of respect and esteens for the character of a goo 


soldier; and conscience reminded him, that he 
had too often exalted the profession of arms 
above the peaceful and unobtrusive occupations 
Was it wonderful, then, 
that Theresa should have imbibed something of 


this spirit ? or that she should have yielded her 


heart to one who possessed courage to defend 
her, and tenderness to sooth her, under the af- 
flictions of life? Arnhold dwelt near them ; he 


had been the playmate of Theresa, and with- 


glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes, they had of- 
ten listened together to the warlike exploits 
which the good Ludovic delighted to relate to 
them; and to these conversations might be at- 
tributed the passionate desire of Arnhold to 
adopt the profession of arms. Accustomed to. 
see them play together as children, and liking. the 
society of the generous and spirited boy, Ludo- 
vie forgot the danger, when their childhood 
— away, of their affection assuming a total- 
ly different character. It was so, and Ludovic 
now saw with deep grief thet his daughter was 
unalterable attached to the youthful soldier. 

If Theresa was unhappy, her father was 


scarcely less so : he blamed his own imprudence ; 
and on contrasting the characters of the two 
youths, a violent conflict between his feelings 


and his duty arose in his breast ; the stern hon- 
or of a soldier triumphed, and he deemed him- 
self bound to complete the sacrifice. Unable, 
however, to endure the sight of her grief, he car- 


ried her to the abode ofa youthful female friend, 
who formerly resided near them, but on her mar- 
riage had removed to a village about sixty miles 
distant. There he left Theresa, after receiving 
hersolemn promise that she would return with 
him the day before that on which she should 
complete her eighteentit year. 
she, with streaming eyes, “I have never de- 
ceived you. 


“ Father,” said- 


If I live, I will return: but do not 
rieve too deeply, should my heart oreak in this 


fearfal struggle.” The old hussar dashed away 
a tear which strayed down his scarred and sun- 


burnt cheek, embraced his child and departed. 
Time wore gradually away, and at last the 


day arrived which was to seal Theresa’s fate. 


It found her in a state of torpid despair. Ex- 
hausted by her previous struggles, all feeling 


seemed dead ; but her mind was awakened to 


new suffering. A friend arrived to conduct her 
to her father. The good Ludovic lay, apparent- 
ly, on the bed of death ; and with breathless im- 
patience Theresa pursued her journey. 

On her arrival her father’s eick-room was not 
solitary. The detested Karl was there, and there 
“ My child,” said 
Ludovic, “ my days are numbered: my fate 
must soon he decided, and, alas! yours also! 
To my dying brother I solemly promised, that on 
this day I would offer you to his son for his 
bride. Without fulfilling my engagement, I 
could not die in peace: even the grave would 
afford no rest. Can you sacrifice yourself for 
my future repose?” ‘I can—I will,” cried 
the unfortunate Theresa, sinking on her knees, 
“sq help me Heaven !”—*“ Heaven will bless a 
Cutiful child !” said Ludovic, with fervour. 
“ Karl, draw ‘near.” Karl obeyed—Theresa 
shuddered. 

“ Karl,” said Ludovic, * you say you love my 
child : clerish her, I conjure you, as you hope 
for future happiness. In her you will possess a 
treasure ; but [ must warn you, she will bring 
you but one portion of my possessions—” Karl 
started and retreated a few steps. “ That, 
however,” continued Ludovic, “ which I look 
upon as my greatest earthly treasure, J give you 
with my daughter. You, Karl, believe me to 
have some virtues. Alas! alas! you know not 
the secret sins which have sullied my life—the 
rapine, the murder—but enough of this! I have 
confessed to my spiritual father, and have ob- 
tained absolution for the dark catalogue—but on 
condition that I Jeave all my wealth to the church 
as an atohemen: for my transgressions. I could 
not forget I was a father: | pleaded the destitute 
state of my child—I implored, I entreated—at 
length I wrung from the pious father his con- 
sent that I should retain my greatest treasure for 
my Theresa, I chose my saddle. Keep it, dear 
child, in remembrance of an affectionate father. 
Aad you, Karl, are yeu satisfied to relinquish 
worldly goods for the welfare of my soul? Are 
you content to take my daughter with this por- 
tion ” 

“Fool!” exclaimed Karl, “ doting idiot ! how 
dare you purchase exemption from punishment 
at my expense ? Your wealth is mine ; your pos- 
sessions must be the portion of my bride. I will 
reclaim them from those rapacious monks, and 
tear them from the altar !” 


“You cannot, you dare pot,” replied Ludo- 


aa 


vic, raising his voice in anger—“ my agreement 
with your father had reference to my daughter 
only—my wealth tormed no part of it.” 

“ Driveller ! dotard !” vocifegated Karl, “ think 
you that } will accept a portionless bride ? You 
must seek some other fool for your purpose: I 
renounce her.” < 

** Give her to me, father !” cried Aruhold ; “1 
swear to cherish and protect her while I live. 
Give her to me, and when she shall be the loved 
wife of my bosom, I will live for her—aye, and 
die for her !” 

Karl laughed in mockery. “You value life 
but little,” said he, “ to talk of sacrificing it for 
avroman. I never knew one worth the trouble 
of winning, and least of all ‘Thereen.” 

The young bussar laid his hand on his sabre. 
Theresa threw heraelf batween thom. At the 
same moment Ludovic sprang from his couch, 
tore the covering frow his head, snatched his 
saddle from the wall where it hung, seized his 
sabre, with one stroke laid it open, and a stream 
of gold bezants, Oriental pearls, and sparkling 
jewels, fellon the floor. “ Wretch! worm ! vile 
clod of earth! art thou not justly punished ? 
Heuce, reptile ! be gone before } forget that thou 
art of my blood!” Ludovic raised his sabre, 
and the dastardly Karl fled, without daring to 
give utterance to the imprecation which hung on 
his colouriess lips. 

Trampling under foot the costly jewels which 
lay strewed around, Theresa rushed forward and 
embraced her father, exclaiming, “Is not this a 
dream? Are you indeed restored to me? Can 
this bliss be real >” 

“ Forgive me, my child,” exclaimed Ludovic, 
“the pain I have been obliged to give your gen- 
tle heart. My effort to make that wretch resign 
his claim to your hand has been successful. 
Grudge not that partof our store kas been 
appropriated to boly church—not to purchase 
forgivenessof the sins I mentioned, and of which, 
thank Heaven, I am guiltless, but to be the bleas- 
ed means of saving you from a miserable fate, 
Kneel down, my children—aye, support her, 
Arnhold—lay her inngeeut head on your bosom, 


and réceive the fervent benediction of an old 
hussar.” 





[From the Phiiadelphia Gazette.) 


AN ACCOUNT 
Of the Vienna Institute for the education of Blind Chitdren. Trans- 


lated from the “ National Register,” for the German Confederated 
States—1224. 


Mr. Kline, the Director of this Institute, made his 
first essay on Jacob Brown, a private student, and as 
soon as his method of instruction was made known 
by a public examination, received a warm and active 
— 

n the year 1798, he was enabled by Government 
to devote himself exclusively to this nenevolent em- 
ployment, and soon after received an aceession of 
thirty eight pupils, in which number is incladed 
those at the public expense, and the blind children 
4 — individuals, whom he was permitted to 
admit. 

The objects of instruction are—Religion—know- 

ye of surrounding objects, * rd by means of 
feeling, hearing and smelling, in addition to which 
assistance is derived respecting larger objects through 
the medium of models, reading of raised prints, as 
well as calculating in the mind by means of raised 
figures, singing aad masic, in which notes are used, 
all of which may be attained by the aid of feeling ; 
and the pupils thus instructed arrive at such a de- 
gree of proficiency that from twelve to fifteen per 

form — on different instruments many of the 
most celebrated pieces‘of the best masters, and with 
the approbation of competent judges. 

Spinning, knitting, chord, packthread, and basket 
making, pasteboard work, and tape-weaving, shoe- 
making, cabinet work, and turning in wood, have all 
been successfully introduced in this Institute. 

Papils of extraordinary talents, or those whose cir- 
er will Permit, are instructed in writing, 

e anguages, history, geography, mathematics 
and in other me sae Dr ila Media ‘ 

The pupils are divided into three classes. 

1st. Those who are supported by the State. 

2d. Those who are supported in the Institute by 
benevolent persons, the terms of Tuition being regu- 
lated in this class by the price of provisions. 

3d. Those of able parents 5 who receive better ac- 
commodations, and are instructed in scientific attain- 
ments, which are not designed for the other pupils. 

Children are admitted between the ages of seven 
and twelve years who are free from any ailment other 
than blindness, and must exhibit a capacity for im+ 
provement. All pupiis live and sleep in the In- 
stitute, and wear uniform clothing. 

— —* officers who conduct this establishment, con- 
sist o 

A Director, who superintends the concerns of the 
whole. 

A Catechist for religious instruction. 

An Accountant. 

Three teachers ef music. 

Masters in the different mechanical arts.t ~ 

Three Physicians. 

Two Overseers, a male and female, who by night 
and day have the charge of the children. 

The regulations introduced in the Institute are as 
followe :.— 

The children rise at 6 o’clock inthe summer, and 
7 ia the winter season, and after dressing and wash- 
ing, assemble for prayer, and then breakfast. 

From 8 to 9 o’clock the oldest pupils employ them- 
selves under the direction of their teachers with their 
appointed work; the younger are instructed in the 
rudiments of the course of education, while others de- 
vote their time to music. 

From 10 to 11 is allowed for recreation. 

From 1! to 12 the different branches of their edu- 
cation are again taken up. 

At 12 o'clock they dine, on which occasion the 
overseer is present to instryct the smallest or recent- 
ly admitted pupils, to eat in an orderly and cleanly 
manner, 


After dinner, until 2 o'clock is again appropriated 
for recreation. 


From 2 till 5, instruction and labor change alter- 
nately. : 

At 5, bread, and frequently fruit is distributed. 

From haif past 6 to 7, extracts from various authors 
are read to the children suited to their understand- 
ing. 

From 7 to 6 is'again appropriated for recreation. 

At$ they sup, after which the evening prayer 
follows. 

At 9, the younger pupils retire to rest, and half an 
hour after the older. 

lo each chamber a person sleeps with the children. 

The older and most experienced are employed in 
instructing the younger, and assist them in managing 





_ * Her Majesty the E on visiting the Tostitete, made a dona- 
tion of S000 franes to defray vec expenses. The Society of ae 
ble ledies have made the eure of the blind their first concern, and have 
a number of blind children educated at their expense. Lis Royal 
Highness Duke Albert of Savoy, made a dona:ion of 50,000 francs, and 
through the provident care ef His Excellency Count Saurace, the 
Lastitute obtained its own house with other benefactions. 

7, ——2——— — is Jacob Brown, the first pupil of the Institute, who 
instructs the hoys in pasteboard work, basket making, cabinet work aad 
turning —at the <ame tiwe doe; the necessary cabinet works for the Ja- 





the work entrusted to them—until they have gained 
a facility in the performance of their task, iuterva's 
are permitted during the working hours. In impart- 
jug instruction, the children are treated with mild · 
ness. , 
Those who exhibit negligence, obstinacy, of a 
quarrelsome disposition are separated from the rest, 
and no intercourse with them permitted, until amend- 
ment takes piace. ; 
The males and females live in separate wings of 
the building, and in the yard separate places are al 
lotted tothem. °- b 
Children whose parents or near relations resid@ in 
the vicinity, are permitted to visit them once every 
fortnight. 
Divine service is attended in the Institute by the 
pupils, accompanied by singing, devotional medita 
tious and prayers, and if the weather permits, they 
are taken to the nearest church, by means of a rib 
band with loops to hold fast by. : 
After divine service.the children are examined— 
their deportment and their faults likely to grow into 
habit are noticed—the necessary admonition given, 
and proper means taken to correct it in future. 
Ju the Summer the children are bathed in a bath 
established near the Institute for that purpose. 
If hope is entertained that any of the pupils’ sight 
may be restored: he is placed ander the directions of 
the Occulist appointed for that purpose. ' 
tn sickness the pupils are attended by the Physi- 
cians of the Institute. es 
In the forenoon of every Thursday an examination 
ofthe pupils takes place, to which any person can 
be admitted ; it commences with music, at which 
1C or 15 of the pupils play jointly and severally, 
vatious pieces on different instruments. Hymns, 
composed for them, or with little alteration made ap- 
plicable to their situation are sung, accompanied 
with the Piano—The method of instruction is ex- 
plined—The pupils read, write, cypher, and answer 
such questions as may be put by their lusiructers and 
stangere—and their mechanical labors exhibited. 
The following advertisement is placed in various 
parts of the Institute. 
“ Persons are requested to forbear from loud and 
commisserating expressions, respecting the fate of the 
pupils, so as nt to remind them of their irreparable 
low, the magnitude of which, to their own happiness, 
they are unacquainted with, and that the quiet and 
inward contentment, which they enjoy, may not be 
lessened thereby.” 
The means of instruction, worsing implements and 
machines used in the Institute, are supplied on re- 
quest of other blind persons, and such as have left the 
lustitute. P 
The Institute is in the possession of cast letters for 
taised prints, that may be felt; with which an Al- 
manack, a table for history, prayers, &c. are printed, 
and with which the pupils compose and print. 
In the garden « very pupil has a separate bed for 
cultivation, in which he sows, waters, and attends 
the plants. 
On the-conclusion of the time allotted to them to 
finish their education, which from the 10th year is 6 
years ; they return to their parents, and relatives— 
but those whose circumstances will not permit, are 
sent to an establishment provided for them, where 
they are employed in the different mechanical arts, 
acquired in the Inst:tute. d 
The following view exhibits the causes of blind- 
Hess emong: the pupils—the number of which, 
amounts to 35 Boys and 15 Girls. 
14—from their birth. 
18—through small pox.} 
14—through other diseases. 

4—through accidents. 

Progress since their admission, as to the mind. 

15—some improvement. 
29—considerable improvement. 

6—without any improvement. 

Musical progress. 

10—some improvement. 
33—considerable improvement. 

4—without any improvement. 
Genius and readiness in the mechanical arts, on en- 


tering. 

4—good. 
46-- without unfolding any genius. 
Advancement in mechanical objects by education and 

practice in the Institute. 

3—some improvement. 
30—-considerable improvement. 

12--without any progress. 
Disposition of the mind and manners. 
45—good. 

5—bad, through neglect in early life—begging, 
and the faults arising therefrom. 
Parents, whose children are placed in the Institute 
receive at the expiration of the first six months, a 
written description of the qualities and capacities 
for improvement, and the progress hoped for in the 
child, after which it depends on the parents or rela- 
tives, whether, and how long they will permit the 
same to remain in the Institute. 
For sucha pupil 350 francs are paid according to a 
conventional resolve. 
Children, not ovly from the Austrian monarchy, 
but also from other countries may be received, on 
application to the Director, either verbally, or in 
writing.| 





¢ The number who became blind hy the small-poc in comparison 
to the whole number, will be reduced more than one third, since the 
jatroduction of vaccination. 

ft But lately a blind boy was brought to the Institute for education 
from Ale ia in Egypt. 





The following, from alate English paper, has such 
a dircct reference to our own country, (and what 
country has it not ?) that we cannot refrain from re- 
publishing it :—{N.¥. Enquirer.} 
A CHARADE. 

Huic ego nec metas rerum nec te 20 ; 
My First, a busy, cheerful sound, 
Is heard where bees or boys abound. 
My Second is the scourge or dread 
Of many a sleepless wight, in bed. 
Theee form my Third—the tool of tools, 
By knaves contrived to cozen fools, 
By which they compass, every hour, 
Importance, pleasure, wealth and power, 
Fond woman's trusting heart heguile, 
And bend it to their frown or smile— 
By which they rule the world, whea clever, 
Have ruled it, and shall rule forever ! 





THE POETS LOT. 
Oh! glorious is the gifted poet’s lot, 
And touching more than glorious: ‘tis to be 
Companion of the heart's least earthly hour ; 
The voice of love and sadness, calling forth 
Tears from their silent fountain: *tis to have 
Share in ali nature’s loveliness ; giving flowers 
A life as sweet, more las‘ing than their own ; 
And catching from green wood and Jofty pine 
Language mysterious as musical ; 
Making the thoughts, which else had only been 
Like colors on the morning’s earliest hour, 
Immortal, and worth immortality ; 
Yielding the hero that eternai name 
For which he fought : making the patriot’: deed 
A stirring record for lonz after time ; 
Cherish.ng tender thoughts, which eise bad passed 
Away lik tears: and saving the lov-d dead 





Vtede. 


From deathꝰs worst part—its dcep forgetfulness. 





(From the London Times} 

A CASE OF LIBEL. 

‘A certain oid Sprite, who dwells below, 

(’T were a libel, perhaps, to mention where,) 
Came up inevg., some winters : 

To try, for a change, tie London air. 


So well he looked, and dressed and talked, 
And hid his tail and his horns so handy, 
You'd hardly have known him, as he 
From Raikes, or any other Dandy. 


(N. B.—hie horns, they say, unscrew ; 

So, he has but to take them out of the socket, 
And—-just as some fine husbands do— 
Conveninntly clap them into bis pocket.) 


In short, he looked extremely natty, 

And ev’n contrived—to bis own great wonder— 
By dint of sundry scents from Gattie,® 

To keep the sulphurous Aege under. 


And so my gentleman boofed abcat, 

Unknown to all but a chosen few, 

At White’st and Crockford’s,t where, no doubt, 
He had many post-obils, falling due. 


Alike a gamester and a wit, 

At night he was seen with Crockford’s crew; 
At morn with learued dames would sit— 

So passed his time “twixt black and blue. 
Some wished to make him au M. P. 

But, finding Wilkes} was also ene, he 

Was heard to say “he'd be d—d, if he 

+ Woald ever sit in one house with Johany.” 
At length, as eecrets travel fast, 

And devils, whether he or'she, 

Are surc to be found out at ’wt, 

The affair got wind most rapidly. 


The Presse, the impartial Press; that snubs 
Alike a fiend’s or an angel’s capers— 
Miss Paton’s soon as Beizebub’s— 

Fired off a squib ia the morning papers : 


* We warn good men to keep aloof 

‘* From a grim old Dandy, seut about, 

‘+ With a fire proof wig and a cloven heof, 

“ Through a neat-cut Hoby,|] smoking out.” 


Now, the Devil being a gentleman, 

Who piques himself ou his well-bred dealings, 
You may guess, when o’er these lines he ran, 
How much they hurt and shocked his feelings. 


Away he posts to a Man of Law, 

And ob, *twould make you laugh to’ve seen *em, 

As paw shook hand, aud hand shook pew, 

And twas “hail, geod fellow, well met,” betwees 
em. 


Straight an indictment was preferred— 

And much the Devil enjoyed the jert. 
When, looking among the Judges, he heard 
That, of all the batch, his own was best. 


In vain Defendant proffered proof 

That Plaintiff's self was the Father of Evil 
Brought Hoby forth, to swear to the hoof, 

And Stultz,$ to speak to the tail of the Devil. 


The Jury—saints, all snug and rich, 

And readers of virtuous Sunday papers, 
Found for the Plaintifi—on hearing which 
The Devil gave one of his loftiest capers. 


For oh, it Was nuts to We Father of Lies 

(As this wily fiend is named in the Bible) 

To find it settled by laws s0 wise, 

That the greater the truth, the worse the libel! 


* The famous Bond-street perfumer. 
t The nawes of two celebrated grming houses in St. James’-street. 
} The iutle laches of Mr. J. Whikes, jr. are well knows to the reed> 
ers of the English papers. 
sift Hloby, the great maker of boots and shoes for the dandies of high 
ase. 


§Steltz is the tip-top taslor of London. He has s town howe, © 
country houge, and is, withal,a German Baron. 





{From the New-York Misror.) 
LAFAYETTE THEATRE. 
A comic burletta, interspersed with new songs, call- 
ed “ Old Bachelors, or a hint to the Siugle,“ has beeu 
produced with laaghable effect. General M’Olture 
will never hear the last of bis ridiculous resolution. 
Mr. Somerville sings the following ditty, which never 
fails to be encored : 
_Tune—Smokers’ Club. 
Four and twenty old maids, all in a row, 
Four aud twenty old maids, all im a row. 


(Spoken.)—There were Miss Sally Neverwed, Jenny 
Single, Sarah Spinster, and a few other old maids, 
sitting round a small tea-table. The tea being too 
hot, they all began to puff! puff! ! puf!—* 
wonder you dou’t get married 2” said Miss Jenny 
Single to Miss Nelly Neverwed. Ce voice, as 
Miss Nelly.) —** So | would, if} ut betweea 
you aad i—now that we are here by ourselves we 
may speak our own minds—I’}i tell you what it is, la- 
dies, none of us are youngsters—and I have a plan ia 
my head by which each of us may obtain a hu * 
(dn different roice⸗..) O, do! my dear soul~do !- 
tell us what itis!” (Miss Nelly.)—-* Well, my dears 
—I am going! going! going! going '—You must 
know, ladies, I am well acquainted with a certain 
member in the houre of assembly, who shall be name- 
less. I have spoken to him on the subject—and he 
intends to bring a bill into the house to tax old bach- 
elors between the ages of thirty and forty-five—which 
will have a good effect throughout the state—both up 
above and down below— 


(Tune— When those who are single.) 
When all who are single may wed to their minds— 
Or those wi:o refuse be taxed double—taxed double 
Or those who refuse be taxed double.” 


Verse 2d. 
Four and twenty old bachelors, all in a row ⸗ 
Four and tweaty poor decrepit miserable old bache- 
lors, all in a row— 

(Spoken.)—The bachelors heariag of the aforesaid 
bill being presented in the house of assembly, they all 
began to puff: puff! puff! puff!—after which they 
came to the determination to hold a meeting at the 
National Hotel—where they unasimously agreed that 
the great hero who introduced the bill was in some 
measure right—as they al] knew that were faith- 
ful animals, and ought not to he taxed in this land of 
liberty—upon which one of the bachelors offered 2 
resolation whereby the tax might be taken of the 
dogs without interfering with the bachelors!—* Hear! 
hear! heart! hear him!’ resounded from every corner 
of the room. * Silence!” said the gemman—*“ for 
Vm going! going! going! going: 1! submit,” said 
he in an audible voice, ** that the tax be taken off the 
dogs and laid upon the cats /’ “ Rat me !” says one 
of the members, * but he’s an old mouger '”—upon 
which they all agreed to the resolution—both up 
above and down below. 

(Teve—Hail Columbia.) 
Firm, anited, let us be 
ln bonds of unanimity— 
And bachelors for ever be 
In this land of liberty. 








Resninc. When in scading we meet with any 
maxim that may be of use, we should take it for eur 
own, and make an immediate application of it, as 
we would by the advice of a friend whom we have 
purposely copsulted. —{ Lacon-} 

When a man is in company with his betters, it is 
as much better tu hear than to speak, as it is to teap 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF A YOUTH IN EVROPE. 
No. V. - 
= Lundoa, Nov. —, 1826. 

Tne Tower. I crossed the draw bridge which 
led to the famous tower ef London, and wae met 
at the principal gateway by a Warden dressed in 
a red frock and cap, ornamented in the most fan- 
tastic manner with gold lace, and having in his 
hand a sword. By this singular looking person- 
age I was conducted through the different armo- 
ries and rooms worthy of curiosity, more as if I 
had been a state prisover than an inquiring spec- 
tator. 

This place appears more like a still city than 
any thing else, and I was as much gratified with 
the examination of it, as with any thing in Lon- 
don. I first entered the Horse Armory, where 
were ranged in the order of their reigns, the effi- 
gies of the different kings of England, in the ar- 
mor they wore, on wooden horses, from the time 
of William the Norman to George the 2d. This 
building, which is of brick, contains mauy tro- 
phies of victory from the field of Waterloe. 

In the Spanish Armory and the Small Armory, 
J spent eome time in examining the curious speci- 
mens of implements for purposes of war and tor- 
ture. Among these were the thumb screws said 
to have been taken from the Spanish by Queen 
Elizabeth in her celebrated victory over the Span- 
ish Armada. These screws were intended to be 
used to extort from the English, the confession of 
the places where their money and other valuables 
might be concealed. The axe, too, which was 
used at the execution of Anne Boleyn and Lady 
Jane Grey, is one of the interesting antiquities 
of the place. 

The curiosities of the tower are many, and con- 
nected with them exe many interesting reminis- 
cences. The Bloody Tower, where it is said, that 
Edward the fifth and his brother were smothered ; 
the White Tower, where the ſatal Council of Rich- 
ard the third was held, which deeréed the death 
of Lord Stanley ; and Beauchamp’s Tower, where 
Anne Boleyn is supposed to have written her 
memorable letter to Henry the eighth, were all 
pointed out to me ; but the greatest object of in- 
terest was the Jewel Office, where the mementos 
of extravagance and waste of money are kept for 
exhibition, such as the crowns, diadems, brace- 
lets, &c. only used at coronations. This is a 
dark stone room, lighted by lamps, which throw 
such light upon the dazzling ornaments as to ex- 
hibit them to the best advantage. Ihave never 
seen any thing rival in splendor the new Imperial 
Crown, standing as it does in mockery of the 
simple crown, although an expeusive one, used 
before thé reign of the present king. I was 
ehown the rooms where the famous Thurtell was 


‘afew years back confined for high treason, and 


near hy the place where Sir Francis Burdett also 
had lodgings 'fur a short time. 

The gates of the Tower are opened and shut 
every morning and night with a curious ceremo- 
ny. The yeoman porter, with a sergeant and six, 
men,.goes to the Governor's house for the keys. 


‘Having received them, he proceeds to the inner- 


most gate, and passing that, it is again shut. He 
then opens the three outermost gates, at each of 
which the guards rest their firelocks while the 
keys pass and repass. On his return to the inner- 
most gate, he calls to the Warders on duty, te 
take King George's Keys, when they open the 
gate, and the keys are placed in the Warder’s 
hall. At night the same formality is used in 
shutting the gates; and @ the yeoman porter, 
with bis guard, is returning with the keys to the 
Governor's house, the main guard challenges him 
with, Who comes there? He answers, The Keys ; 
and the challenger replies, Pass Keys. The 
guards, by order, rest. their firelocks, and the 
yeoman porter sayz, God suve King George, 
the soldiers all answering Amen. The bearer of. 
the keys then proceeds to the Governor’s house, 
and there leaves them. After they are deposited 
with the Governor, no person can enter or leave 
the Tower without the watchword for the night. 
If any person obtains leave to pass, the yeoman 
porter attende, and the same ceremony is repeat- 
ed. 

‘Foot anp Horse Gcearps. Ifthe troops sent 
over to America during the Revolution, were but 
half as well disciplined, and sppeared but half as 
well as the English soldiers of the present day, 
no one can wonder at the opinion entertained at 
‘that time, that to our raw and scattered army, they 
would be invincible. 

‘Guards are always on duty around St. James’s 
Park and the various public offices, the theatres 
of Covent Garden .and Drury Lane, and at the 
differeut Palaces. This appears singular to an 
American,.at first sight, but he soon becomes used 
to it, and he-expects to meet soldiers, wherever 
he may go, asamatterof course. At St. James's 
Palace, two regiments meet every morning and 
exchange ; one doing duty one day and another 
the next. At these times, the band of each regi- 
ment playsa few tunes, selected for the occasion 
by its officers, ‘and they generally draw a large 
collection of spectators to the court yard of the 
palace. And the effect upon the crowds who 
stand listening ie like magic ; not a sound is heard 
to disturb the music; and although the court yard 
is tolerably crowded, all is silent as the grave, 
except when the shrill notes of she bugle, or the 
fine, high tones of the octave flute, produce an 
involuntary murmur of appiause. 

Tas Woatp or Fasuion. The fashionable 
ladies have no uotion of being likened to Sylphs, 
gor do they like the interesting appearance of 
pale visaged Consumption. At the present day, 
Jarge heads of hair, high colouced cheeks, and 


heavy forms, the very pictures of health and 
comfort, are all the fashion. There is a fresh- 
ness of countenance in the English females which 
is exceedingly hecoming. 

A lounge in Bond-street on a fair day, a prom- 
enade in Regent-street, or a seat in the boxes of 


ithe theatre, are well worth the little time they 


would either or all consume. Bat if'a man is not 
content with this, where he will see the world at 
large, in all its different shapes, from the ragged 
sweeper of the pathway to the king himself, let 
him spend an evening in a fashionable drawing 
room, where he will find many of the same per- 
sonages, with their persons dressed in all the 
finery possible, and their words picked out from 
the dictionary before they left home. “ Beauty 
when unadorned is adorned the most,” says the poet, 
but I must confess a predilection in favor of a 
little ornament, when it is selected with judge- 
ment and worn with taste. The fashion of wear- 
ing a generous quantity of hair, in some persons, 
serves to hide defects, and in others to set off a 
good complexion to advantage. But the fashion 
of wearing the gown low in the neck and bosom, 
as it prevails here, would harldly be tolerated in 
a genteel drawing room in Boston. 

But, leaving the ladies, let us speak of the gen- 
tlemen for a few minutes. A real English gen- 
tleman is far superior to any idea I had formed of 
this character. There is none of that boisterous 
mirth, none of that carelessness about his pereon, 
none of that assumption of consequence, that I 
had anticipated ; but he is plain and simple in 
his appearance, diffusing pleasure and freedom 
around the circle in which he moves, and giving 
inspiration to every thing. 

There is acommendable aitention to dress md 
fashion in the English, though it is sometines 
carried to too great an extent. Many of the 
Cockneys wear mustachios, long and curled on 
the upper lip, which give them an ugly appear- 
ance, and is disagreeable to their companionz. as | 
it must be dirty to themselves. J hope the fash- 
ion will never be adopted in America. 


Tue Kino’s Gauuery oF Paintines. The 
private cabinet of paintings belonging to the King 
was exhibiting at the Gallery of the British In- 
stitution, and [ spent a few hours there with mech 
pleasure. These pictures are by the first artists. 
The best picture in the room, was of “ 4 woman 
paring turnips,” by Teniers ; the lightand shade 
of which were given with such effect as to induce 
avery close examination, ‘before the spectator 
would be satisfied. "There is an original picture 
in the room by Granet, of the Monks at their de- 
votions in the Capuchin Chapel of Rome, which 
is exquisite. This is similar to a picture now in 
the possession, I believe, of a gentlemun-of Bos- 
ton, by the same artist, which has been exhibited 
to the public; but it isa much better picture than 
that, or than any other‘on the same subject Which 
has been exhibited. There was ome which was 
tolorable, (copied from this) at Liverpool, but it 
wag Not so gooil as the one in Boston. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds's paintings do not strike 
the eye with that beauty, or boldness, which are 
to be found in some other pictures. To my taste, 
and ‘I acknowledge it to be of a singular kind, bis 
pictures were far inferior to those of any acknow- 
ledged artist in the exhibition. Ostade’s low life 
pictures, of which there were mauy in the room, 
are full of effect, particularly his interior scenes. 
An unacknowledged painting of a sick chamber, 
attracted more attention than any other in the 
exhibition, and was far superior to some of those 
of the older and much praised masters. An orig- 
inal of Vanderwerf, of the Grecian Daughter, 
suckling her father, on which subject the whole 
world has been surfeited with engravings and 
paintings, was hung in an out-of-the-way corner, 
but it was a better painting of the subject than I 
had ever seen before. 

Gyuvastics. You need not imagine that I am 
about to cut a somerset, or jump over my head, 
because I have given such a title to this para- 
graph. Iam merely going to say that by invita- 
tion of a gentleman, I looked in upon a school 
where Gymnastics were taught ; and of all the 
circus exhibitions, all the slack rope tumbling, or 
tight rope dancing it has been my luck to witness, 
I think these unpretending gentlemen performed 
better than those who charge money for the ex- 
hibition. In one corner of theroom was a wood- 
en horse, saddled and brid!ed, as if for service, on 
whose back about a dozen able bodied men were 
continually jumping and cutting capers. Atan- 
other corner wasa wooden frame, baving bars 
across from one post to another, on which a party 
were turning themselves over and over, till I be- 
gan to be in doubt whether they knew, for certain, 
which end their heads were placed on. In the 
third corner was a coupleof frames placed in 
parallel situations, on which a party were hold- 
ing themselves with their hands and swinging 
over first one leg and then the other. In the 
fourth corner was a triangle, hung from the ceil- 
“ing, which the scholars were amusing themselves 
with, by trying which would hang on it with one 
hand and swing round the greatest number of 
times. In the centre of the room were aiadder 
and a small pole, which served to amuse the stu- 
dents, as they tried to go up and down the ladder 
without the use of their feet. 

Atthis room and among the performers I found 
men of standing in society, and men celebrated 
in literature. The editor of one of the first pa- 
pers in London was here, exercising himself with 
the rest ; and poets and novel writers appeared 
to think it worth their while to spend two eve- 
nings a week in this exercise. 

So far is the rage for Gymnastics carried, that 
it is a subject of serious contemplation among 
men of property and men of learning. Many 
private gentlemen in London, have places for 
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the exercises prepared in their houses, ard | there may be, our gratitude to those who should ' gain nothing for themselves but the contempt 
think it worth their while to ingtruet onr ignor- their colleagnes. 


spend an hour or two in it each day. 
celebrated Jeremy Bentham has given'a sum 
of money for assisting in bringing thei into use, 
and in one part of his garden are to be seen all 
the necessary implements for the exercises, where 
hig secretaries and his friends amuse tlemselves 
every day. 
las ron axv Mapame Vesteis. So much had 
been seid about Liston’s Puul Pry, that, without 
wishing “ to intrude,” I took an early opportunity 
of witnessing hfs performance of that character. 
Liston has one of those unmeaning kind of fuces 
which mean every thing. His unintentional in- 
trusions and impertinences in Paul Pry, some- 
times bid defiance to the most rigid and unbend- 
ing countenances. If it were possible to be kill- 
ed with laughter, it would be at Liston’s jokes 
and manner of telling them. His Billy Lackaday, 
in the comedy of Sweethearts and Wives, wre the 
chef d’ourre of comic acting. 
Madame Vestris is a pleasing little actress with 
a good voice, and a good figure. There is a pi- 
quancy in every thing she does, and a sort of 
familiarity with the stage, which gives more of 
originality to her characters than common actress- 
es possess. Both she and Liston are favourites 
with the public, and whatever the one saysis sure 
to be laughed at, as well ns whatever the other 


a tolerabla voice, but not so sweet as J had ex- 
pected. It is strong and powerful, and she some- 
times loses the articulation of her words in her 
attempts to reach the extent of her voice. 
Harmanxet Tagatre. It was at this litle 
summer theatre, where I saw the performers a- 
bovementioned ; but of the rest of the company 
not much can be said in praise. It, however, con- 


Covent Garden. 


nearly asquare. It is lighted with oil and can- 
dies, and the scenery is not more than tolerable. 

Apturni THeatre. The pieces presented at 
this house are generally burlettas, ballets, and 
melo-dramas. It is at present under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Yates and ‘erry, two very 
enterprising men, who appear to be making won- 
ey by it. ‘The first thing I saw at this theatre, 


was “ Luke the Labourer,” a very clever sort of | any other time.” 


melo-drama, in which Me. Terry supported the 
part-ef Luke, the principal character. I suppose 
for a minor theatre, Mr. Terry ranks as a good 
actor, but he is rather noisy, ranting, and boister- 
ous. Atthistheatre they have Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
who is said to be the best sailor on the English 
stage. He played the part of Philip, a sailor, in 
the drama, tolerably well, but nothing more. He 
took it more as if the part was made for him, 
than he cast for the part. He is a good actor, but 
has evidently been praised much more than he 
deserves. 

Forn fortnight, they performed Luke the La- 
bourer, La Fete des Nations, and the Pilot, every 
night without change, either of pieces or charac- 
ters. The Fete of Nations iz, as its name partly 
signifies, a ballet pantomime,and is a representa- 
tion of the different fashions of dancing in differ- 
ent countries. There was very geod dancing, 
and much applause. 

The Pilot is a nautical drama, purporting to be 
founded on Cooper’s novel of that name. It has 
little resemblance to the novel, except in the 
hames, and having a similar story,,with the char- 
acters reversed. The American in the novel 
are, in the drama, represented as E:nglishmen,and 
vice vérsa. The ionest good hearted Captain of 
Marines is in the drama made a Yankee Captain 
of Regulars ; and to do the actor justice, he was 
« pretty considerable” well in bis part. There 
Were some good things in it for a burlesque, (it 
being probably intended as such) and the charac- 
ters made much amusement. . Mr. Cooke appear- 
ed in the character of Long Tom Coffin, a British 
marine,and gave some good specimensof the true 
sailor,danced his hornpipe in seamanilike style,and 
over acted his part very much. ‘The actresses at 
this theatre are hardly worth speaking of. 

The house is smal! and handsomely, although 
in some respects inconveniently, fitted up. It is 
lighted throughout with gas. It has but one row 
of boxes, and those are badly arranged. The side 
boxes are all private boxes. It has a large gal- 
lery and pit. The scenery is for the most part 
indifferent, with one or two very good scenes, 


to preserve it from the reputation of being mizer- 
able. 


TELIA 

Tae Vice-Presipest. We have watched 
with considerable interest, for the last three or 
four years, the progress of political. events, the 
maneuvres of politicians, and the apparent mo- 
tives that could actuate the prominent men in 
our nation ; and we have not been able hitherto 
to find out any sufficient cause for the villanous 
treatment which the second officer of the nation- 
al government has received at the hands of those 
who profess to be the exclusive friends of the ad- 
ministration. What egregious sin it is that he 
has committed, and which has drawn down upon 
him the vengeance of every cur and viper that 
getsa hundred dollars a year for printing the 
laws of the United States, we have not been able 
to discover ; and if any of those who are so loud 
in their denunciations would condescend to en- 
lighten their fellow-citizens on this point, they 


would do one act, at least, for which they would are characters, which, in fact, cannot be united. 


deserve the thanks of a few humble inquirers. 
How many such inguirers there muy be beside 
our insignificant self—wearing the pie-bald 
badge of excommunicants, belonging neither to 
to the administration party, nor to the opposition 


The | 





| we seill be with thee ; and thiough the rivers they 
sings ie sure to be encored. Madame Vestris has | shall not overthrow thee ; when thou walkest through 





flame kindle upon thee. 





of the War Department, after a period of forty 
tained more talent, or at least displayed move, | days, during which they held alinost daily con- 
than either of the others, with the exception of | ferences, presented a report to the House on 
The house is inconveniently ; Tuesday of Jast week. 
arranged, the boxes being arranged in the form of | 





ance, should notbe withheld. Of Mr. Calloun, | 


In the Virginia legislature, during its Present 


as a private gentleman, we know nothing, for we | session, the following proceedings are reported te 
have never been honored with his acquaintance ; | liave taken place. 


and as to his public conduct,we have never heard | 


trymen. But there are continual streams of cen- 
sure, vituperation, and reproach, running from 
certain presses, and pursuing their courses to- 
wards this geatleman ; the congreg:ted waters 
of which—muddy, and filthy, and dark, as the 
sources whence they issue,—woulkl have over- 
whelmed and destroyed, long ago,a man of or- 
dinary fortitude. There must be something more 
in that man’s character and composition than 
usually falls to the possession of one individual, 
to excite so much clamor and opposition. He 
must have qualities that cannot assimilate with 
meanness and vulgarity, and attributes from 
which impostere and intrigue shrink confounded 
and ashamed. No common man could have 
sustained himself through such a perpetual suc- 
cession of assaults and trials. Patriotism aud vir- 
tue secm to have said to him, in the language of 
inspiration, When thow passest through the waters 


the fire thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the 


The committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, appointed to investigate certain charges 
made against Mr. Calhoun, in a letter published 
inthe Alexandria Gazette, and implicating his 
character for official integrity while at the head 


In this report the com- 
mittee say 


“They have diligently applied themselves to 
the subject referred to them, and after a long 
and laborious examination, they are unauimous- 
y of the opinion, that there are no facts which 
will authorise the belief, or even suspicion, that 
the Vice-President was ever interested, or that 
he participated, directly or indirectly, in the pro- 
fits ofany contract formed with the government 
through the Department of War, while he was 
entrusted with the discharge of its duties, or at 


This report was presented to the House by 
Mr. Wright, of Ohio, who was not the Chairman 
of the Committee. When it had been read, Mr. 
Floyd, the Chairman, obtained permission to 
read, and then read, a report, which he had pre- 
pared, but which it seems, the majority of the 
committee rejected. This document is vot more 
positive in acquitting the vice-president of any 
imputation of participating iv the profits of con- 
tracts made with the war-department while he 
was secretary thereof, than the accepted report ; 
but it acquits him of another charge, on which 
the accepted report was silent, viz. that Mr. Cal- 
houn, permitted certain clerks in his office to. 
participate in the profits of such contracts. Both 
these reports discredit the testimony of Elijah 
Mix, one of the accusers. of Mr. Calhoun, and de- 
clare unequivocally, that his testimony on oath is 
not entitled to the leass consideration. 





of the vice-president, attended the deliberations 


_ Mr. Billups'@ Case. 
of any acts of hia that were not consistent with | wari, mr report from the committee of 
the character of a high-minded, honorable states- | eee erections, declaring Mr. Billups, g 

: ; , delegate from the county of Matthews, disquali¢. 
| man, and worthy of the approbation of his coun- | ed from holding a seat in the house, on account 
‘of his being a minister of the gospel. 


at least until the close of the session. 
too late to issue a new writ of election, and 
county would be unrepresented if the report 
then acted on and concurred in 
Was negatived. 


was submitted to the coun 
standing in the church, 
dence. 
considered of no importance, sj 

who gave it was — ae 
lups said the subject 
ft concerned both hit 
ought to be tully investigated. He gave ag 
went of his case, from which it appeared thag 
was a local deacon in the Methodist Church, ag 
had no voice in the legislation of the church, Ace 
cording to the rules of the church, and the deGai- 
tions of the words given in the dictio 
wasa difference, he said, between a Deacon 
a Minister. 
he was a Minister of the Gospel,the church wegig ” 
disown and exclude him for asserting an utteath, _ 
The question, he said, was whether a Deacon wa | 
a Minister? He complained of the course parm. 
ed by the committee, from whom he unde : 
that a statement of his case was to be made 
the Huuse according to his representations. 
concluded by moving that the word “ Miniag 


be stricken out of the resolution, and Deacon 
serted. 


— _ ensued. The motion waste 
ported by Mr. Billups—and opposed b i 
Watkins of Prince Edward, ; 
George, Gholson and Davis of Hanover. 


and negatived. ° 


as todeclare that Mr. B. was a Miuister of & 

Gospel in the true intent and meaning of the Cit, 

stitution, &c. 

- Mr. Gholson, then in compliance with a rec 

—— by Mr. B., called for the Ayes 
oes. 


political death was at hand—hyt expressed i 
conviction that heshould meet the members bem 
after in an existence, where there woukl be § 
distinction among Ministers. He then left 
House, and the question was taken, and the 


lution of ue committee concurred in—ayes I 
noes 2. , 


was issued to Matthews to supply the vacaney, 


Virginia, the House of Delegates of Maryland em 
pelled a clergymen on the ground that his ele 
tion was unconstitutional. 
ed, ton, as a singular coincidence, that the num 
ber of votes against the expulsion was the same: 
as that in Virginia, viz. rwo. 


Mr. M’Dufiie, as the friend and _ representative |- 


Mr.Watkins of Prince Eu, 


Mr. Segar moved to lay the report on the table 
It was theg 


wee 
. Moties J 
Mr. Balops remarked that a certificate, the 
mittee, certifying hig 
was not among the eg 
T that the certificate 


rm 
personally, Mr. 


was one of ne little intereg 
mand his Constituents, off 


Mr. Watkins sai 


If he were to say on that floor 


Ye 


Rives of 
The question was taken on Mr.Billupe’s mot 


Mr. Gholson moved so to amend the resolu 


Agreed to. 


Fy. 


Mr. Billups then rose, and intimated thatid 


On motion of Mr. Diggs, « new writ of e 


On the same day that these events occurred ia 


It has been mentiogy 


£ 





varies, there & 







































Univeasan Geocrarny. The work of thelile; 4 


French geographer Malte Brun has been repub 
lished in this city to the cloge of the fifth volun 
It is in many respects superior to the geogragy® 
of any other writer with which we are acquaig> 
ed. The late French papers announce the lead 
of the author ; but we are happy to perceive 
the following paragraph from the Journal des Be 
bats, that he lived to complete his work. be. 


Amidst various occupations, M. Malte Bee 


the merits of the case. 


gress, is unknown 


character and conduct of John C. Calhoun. 





Crericat LEFGISLATORS. 


tive bodies. 


provision of the State Constitution : 


of the committee, and when that body had closed 
the examination of such witnesses as they sum- 
moned to give evidence in the case, he presented 
a Protest against the mode of proceeding 
in the examination, on the ground thet testimony 
had been admitted which was illegal and irrele- 
vant. This Protest is quite too long for our 
columns, and we are not aware that, if published, 
it would be of much aid, in forming a correct 
opinion, to those who have not already had suf- 
ficient information to enable them to estimate 


The Report of the Committee with a number 
of accompanying documents, were Jaid on the 
table of the House of Representatives. What 
further disposition will be made of them, or 
whether any, during the present session of Con- 
to us. A majority of the 
House, no doubt, are willing to do nothing, or 
any thing, so they can cast reproach upon the 


It is honorable to 
the states of Virginia, Maryland, and New-York, 
that their constitutions do not admit the eligibility 
of clergymen to seats in their respective legisla- 
On the 9th inst. the House of As- 
sembly of New-York decided that Jam: * Kenyon, 
a Quaker preacher, who had been elected to that 
House, was excluded therefrom, by the annexed 


“ And whereas thé preachers of the gospel are 
by their profession dedicated to the service of. 
God, and the care of souls, and ought not to be 
. diverted from the great duties of their functions ; 

therefore no minister of the gospel, or priest of 


found the time necessary to raise the great 
ment which will remain the most durable title & 
his scientific and literary fame., His Uni 
Geography appeared, and produced a revo! 
in the study of that science, which has left b 
it traces that nothing can efface. We shail 
now attempt the description of a work 
reputation is established, and whose succers 
been astonishing. Six volumes only have 
been published, but the lovers of scicnce will & 
much gratified by the information that the 8 
and last volume is hearly all printed, and that 
matter is prepared for its entire completion. © © 





of reading and speaking; but we hate 
met with any except those of John W. 
whose authors were not consummately igno 


teaching is essentially the same as that of Wa 


are satisfied that thatis the only true system 
elocution ; and that it is us susceptible of 
monstration as the elementary principles 
music. 


spectable audience at the Hall of the Musie 
Fund Society. 
course of Jectures he intends to deliver, bu 
general account of the art, and of his pecu 
mode of teaching it—introduced by a concise 
tice of the attempts which bave been made 
reduce it to a system by a scientific investiga 
of the principles upon which it is founded. 


Exocution. Narious essays have been pm 
sented to the public, attempting to teach the @ 


of the science they pretended to teach. A De 
Barber is now giving lectures on this science # 
the citizens of Philadelphia, and from the follow 
ing notice of his performance taken from @ 
Democratic Press, it is presumed his system@ 


If it is the same, it will be useful, and we hoge 
successful ; if it be any other it must fail ; for @ 


Last evening Dr. Barber delivered his intrt 
ductory lecture upon this art, toa large and 


It was not a synopsis of be 


any denomination whatever, shall at any time 
hereafter, under any pretence or description what- 
ever, be eligible to, or capable of holding any 
civil or military office or place within this State.” 

This clause of the New-York constitution fur- 
nishes a sufficient answer to all the arguments 
used in favor of the unholy union of the opposite 
characters of a preacher of religion and a states- 
inan or politician, in the same individual. ‘ They 





Clergyinen, who leave the souls committed to 
their care, to mingle in the intrigues of the lohby 








‘ and to direct aml advise the electioueermg, office- 


seeking clans which too often throng the halls of | 


| legislatures, virtually give the lie to the vows) 
party, supported by neither, and claimed by neith- | they take upon themselves ut ordination. They 
er —it is not in our power to say: but few as | accomplish no good for their constituents, and | 


| into cant—that is, into musical tones, of 


He delineated, upon a black board, the di 


ic scale of music, and explained the diffe 
between musical sounds and the sliding sousd 
of common speech. While he demonstrated t 
the eye, he addressed examples to the ear, 


plaining the elementary principles of 

and the nature of intonation : assigning regu? 
definable causes for the dignified, spirited, ſu 
eible or pathetic effect of tones. 

We were particularly struck by his illustrat 
of ic effect, which he shewed to arise 
a slide of the vuice tu the extent only of a 
tonie interval on the musical scale. The se® 
priuciple would account for the pathos of cht 
matic music. 

Dignity, he said, depended upon the prowe? 
tion of the elementary sounds—an oper sation & 
ceedingly difficult to be executed without fala 
drawling. or into some kind of affectatien. 
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Spirited effect, he shewed, consisted in the 
height or depth of the slide, that is, a slide uver an 
interval of a 6fth or octave—aud that force de- 
pends upon the abrupt and strung intonation with 
which syllables are commenced, &c. 

He concluded with a warm eulogy upon the 
work of Dr. Rush, relative to this sehject, observ- 
ing that it contained the principles which he pro- 
posed te teach ; and that it is the only perfectly 
scientific work in its department which has ever 
been given to the world. ; J— 

The doctor does, in his oW speaking, exhibit 
the practical advantages of the discipline he in- 
culeates, and delivers his discourses with great 
distinctness, spirit, fluency and melody of voice, 
and ig a style generally chaste and classical. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICA TIONS. 
NORTHWO0D—A Tale of New-England. 

We have been fayoured with a sight of the 
first and part of the second volume of a Novel, 
bearing this name, now in press, and shortly to 
be published. It is the production of a lady, 
whose poetical pieces’ signed Cornelia have al- 
ready made her a favorite with the public. The 
present ‘work, judging from the part we have 
geen, we think will add to her reputation. It 
atrikes us ns considerably above the average of 
American Novels. [It does not embrace a very 
wide range of character, nor stretch our atten- 
tion with an intsicate plot. It is a sketch of the 
manners of a New-Eugland village, described in 
a natural and lively manner, without extrava- 
gance or affectation, displaying a kind and 
amiable semper, disposed to look at the bright 
side of M, and rejoice in the picture of happi- 
ness. The characters are well drawn, affording 
good, thouzh rather favourable, specimens of the 
several classes which they represent. The 
* Squire,’ indeed, talka at times a little too much 
‘ like a book,’ but in general the tone of conversa- 
tion is pretty well. supported. The style, though 
a minute criticism would occasionally detect 
Americanisins in it,is for the most part simple and 
easy, free from foreign idioms and stilted phrases, 
A strong vein of patrivtic feeling pervades the 
book, and the influence of our institutions in 
elevating the minds and manners of our country- 
men is displayed with a justifiable pride. ‘That 
the work is free from imperfections we do not 
pretend, but we think on the whole that it will be 
read with pleasure and profit, aud prove a valu- 
able acquisition te our stock of native literature. 

We extract a few pages which will enable our 
readers to form some idea of its merits. 

“ The house of Deacon Jones was a tolerably fair 
specimen of Yankee architecture. A genuine Yan- 
kee consults no order save the order of his own will ; 
and to suit himself and build as large a house as 
possible, is the rule of every New-Eugland farmer. 
Should his means confine him af first to smai! dimen- 
sions, he never fails improving the first favorable op- 
portunity of enlarging his tenement by building. what 
he significantly terms addifions—they are rarely im- 
provemenis—till eituer age or poverty compels him 
to desist. And in this manner the dwelling of Deacon 
Jones had acquired most of its size, and, in his judg- 
ment, all its importance. , 

It was originally a one story building, with two 
syuare rooms iv front and several small rooms back, 
and accommodated his family very well. But when 
Mr. Jones, as he was thea called, found his substance 
increasing, he could think of no better method of dis- 
playing his wealth than by enlarging his dwelling ; 
so he reared what he denominated “a back kitch- 
en,” joining his old housc, and extending back about 
forty feet. Here was a capacious dairy room, cheese 
«Joset, and every convenience—-a significant term, and 
much better understood by a thrifty New-Eugland 
tarmer than the sublime—jor his large dairy. Yet 
stiJl he was not satisfied. Some of his less wealthy 
acighbors were already residing in their two story 
houses, and it galled his pride to see the eyes of 
strangers who visited the village attracted -towanis 
their showy buildings, while his were past carelessly 
by, when he numbered so many more head of cattle, 
and sold so much more butter and cheese than they 
did. These reasons determined him to erect a wing, 
ar body, rather, to his lowly dwelling. The new 
building was of two steries, of course, but to make it 
appear more elevated, he directed the posts to be 
made two feet longer than the usual dimensions. 
The wing was thirty feet by twenty-four ; the upper 
story being divided into two chambers, with ample 
closets, finished handsomely and designed for his 
daughters. The lower story formed but one room, 
and many were the conjectures of the good and in- 
quisitive people in the neighborhood, concerning the 
use for which such a huge apartment could be de- 

‘signed. Some guessed Mr. Jones was intending to 
-open a tavern, and designed it for a bar room ; others 
-surmised that he was about turning merchant, and 
would convert it into a store; aud the young lads, 
who hated him for his opposition to their amusements, 
declared that they knew he was preparing it for a 
ballroom. One wag actually wrote tickets for a 
house-warming iv Mr. Jones’s behalf, inviting all the 
young ladies and gentlemen in Northwood to meet at 
his new hall and celebrate its accomplishment. But 
the worthy proprietor deigned no explanation to any 
‘Of these surmises. He kept his workmen busily em- 
ployed in finishing it after the pattern he had shown 
them, and on the Sabbath following ite completion, 
after the services were closed and a conference ap 

pointed at the school-house, he arose in his place, and 
communicated to his brethren, in a solemn tone of 
voice, the important information, that he had provid- 
ed 4 room in which they might, for the future, hold 
their conferences ! The circumstance caused quite a 
sensation in the little community, and many, who had 


.fortherly accusedMr.Jones of worldly-mindeduess,now 


acknowledged, that if he had been a little toe anx- 
ious to obtain property, he seemed willing to improve 
it for useful and pious purposes. He was soon after 
elected deacon, by almost unanimous vote of the 
church, a station he had long coveted, and no doubt 
often sincerely prayed for, but which, had he not 
made himself useful to the brethren, might not have 
been so reauily or spontaneously granted him. Selfish- 
ness is an insidious passion, mingling itself with 
motives, and inspiting actions which claim to pro- 
ceed from holy and benevolent feelings. And—I 
would uot teach unciaritableness—when Deacon 
Jones surveyed hie spacious conference room, com- 
pletely finished, with a row of seats around, and 
furnished with a table, chairs, and candlesticks, and 
all appurtenances requisite for the accommodation of 
his brethren, and was remembered publicty in their 
prayers, as one who “had opened his doors” for the 
reception of God's children, he felt quite secure of 
the divine favor, and ever after attribut-d his world- 
ly prosperity to the particular approbation of the 
Most High. 

I kave, perhaps, beea more minute in the descrip. 
tion of this conference room than the subject requir- 
ed. The reader will pardon it when informed it was 
there the wedding was to be celebrated, and 
there the guests were reccived and seate1.” 

* * * * 


George Cranfield now approched. and affection- 
ately taking Sidney's hand, told him his seat was 
next to Mr. Frankford. After the bustle of a few 
minutes. the company was arranged, all conversation 
hushed, or carried on in low whispers, and a strang- 
er, who had not been epprised of the cause which 
had assembled such a goodly namber together, m‘zht 
have thought the conference room was occupied for 
its original destination. Both Frankford and Sidney 
improved this interval in a critical survey of the apart- 
ment and the company. The room bas been already 
desctibed ; and the company were, even in the Tng- 
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lish:nan’s opinion, a very decent, clever, civil looking ) which malice might invent and execute fearlessly, be- | 


set, and considering there were none who had any 
pretensions to noble extraction, or had received the 
polish which travel and good society bestows, they 
seemed to understand how to behave themselves with 
propriety. At the head of the apartment was seated 
the deacon and his wife ; he in his elbow chair, with 
his head reclining backwards, eyes raised and half 
closed, as if in the act of imploring a blessing on the 
approaching solemnity. His thin and sharp visage, 
wrinkled and receding forehead, whose baldness was 
shaded only by a few snow white hairs, made his ap- 
pearance quite saintly ; and it was not till you caught 
the shrewd glance of his little grey eye, cautiously 
peeping from its thick and overhanging eyebrow, that 
you would imagine bim engaged in any earthly specu- 
lations, or interested by any sublunary spectacle. His 
wife was really his “* better half,” being fat enough 
fur a Chinese beauty, and possessing that contented, 
kind, benevolent countenance, which constitutes the 
beauty of age in all countries. Next were seated 
Squire Romeice and lady ; then Mr. Frankford, and 
either to honor him as being a stranger from a far 
country, or elze in consideration of his recent illness, 
he was placed in a large easy chair, furnished with a 
high cushion, the covering of patchwork, and formed 
of as many s/ars as are displayed in the flag of our 
country. Sidney came next, then the sisters of the 
bride, each with her spouse, then the remainder of 
Squife Romelec’s family, while friends and neighbors 
filled the remaining seats. These were al! arrayed 
in their best ; the young ladies in white, the married 
ip silks or crapes. and the men mostly in suits of dark 
colored cloth, which, although homespun, would not, 
in some instances, have suffered much by a compari 

son with foreign manufactures. Nearly iv the middle 
of the apartment was seated the Rev. Vr. Cranfield, 
and at a little distance before him two empty chairs 
were placed side by side. A wond fire hlazed brig!t- 
ly in the awple chimney, and a aumber of candles 
and Jamps disposed around the apartment, made the 
whole appear tothe best advantage. 

It is evident front the glances of the assembly, that 
they were quite as much interested with the appear- 
ance of the strangers as the latter could be with them; 
and they continued to reconuoitre each other till the 
sound of approaching steps directed all eyes towards 
the door to see the entre of the bride. The door being 
thrown wide open by young Cranfield, Silas Romelee 
entered, leading by the hand a very amiable looking 
girl, whose downcast eye and blushing cheek told at 
once her history. Bat Sidney looked not at her; a 
young laly walked beside her, apparently anxious 
by assiduity to save her from all embarrassment, aud 
after the young couple were seated, placed herself at 
the right hand of the bride. It was Susan Redingtow, 
and Sidney, while he steadfastly regarded her, in- 
ternally exclaimed, “‘ Perkins, you did not exagge- 
rate!” : 

But now is no time to describe her, for the ceremo- 
nies are commencing ; and who would delay a wed- 
ding to read the description of the most beautiful wo- 
mao on earth! The marriage ceremony is the most 
interesting spectacle social life exhibits. To see two 
rational beings, in the glow of youth and hope, which 
invests life with the halo of happiness, appear togeth- 
er, and openly acknowledging their preference for 
each other, voluntarily enter into a league of perpet- 
ual friendship, and call heaven and earth to witness 
the sincerity of their solemn vows—to thiuk of the 
endearing co:nexion, the important consequences, 


the final separation—the smile that kindles to ecstasy 


at their union must at length be quenched in the tears 
of the mourning surviver !—but while life continues, 
they are to participate the same joys, to endure the 
like sorrows, to rejoice and weep inunison. Be con- 
stant, man; be condescending, woman, and what 
can earth offer so pure as your friendship, so dear as 
your affection ! 

The couple who now approached the altar of Hy- 
men, came in the simplicity of virtuous lave, and the 
vows they breathed were dictated by the truth as well 
at fervency of their feelings. There was a slight em- 
barras-meat visible in the countenance and manner of 
the bridegroom, but it probably proceeded from his 
concern for the timidity of his trembling bride. Silas 
Romelee had never been called handsome, yet now 
when his coal black eyes were lighted up with anima- 
tion, giving a deeper glow to his healthy though rath- 
er dark complexion, his thick black hair combed back 
from a finely formed forehead, his tall and manly fig~ 
ure, and the serious yet happy air of his deportment, 
formed a portrait which no observer could survey with 
indifference. Priscilla Jones, to whom he was about 
to plight his faith, was, in appearance, entirely his re- 
verse. She wasa small, slender, delicate girl, and 
the wreath of white roses entwined amidst her fine 
hait, was hardly paler than her cheek. Her dress 
was a frock of plain white muslin, trimmed around 
the bosom and sleevee -vith Jace ; the ouly ornament 
she wore wasa gold chain around her neck, to which 
was attached a small miniature picture of a brother 
who had been drowned. 

After a short pause, Mr. Cranfield inquired if they 
were ready to proceed; and on George's replyigg 
they were, he arose, and all obeyed his motion. He 
then made a short but solemn prayer, fervently im- 
ploring a blessing on the lovers; then addressing him- 
self first to the bridegroom and thep to the bride, he 
recapitulated, in a pertinent and impressive manner, 
the duties which the marriage covenant imposed, and 
asked if they promised to perform them. A bow and 
courtesy answered ith the affirmative.—no vocal re- 
sponse is necessary,—and he pronounced them “ law- 
fully married,” &c. ; and the ceremonies, the whole 
occupying fifteen or twenty minutes, were concluded. 
After they were all again seated, a deep silence ensu- 
ed, which was first broken by Mr. Cranfield. He 
made some observations, and addressed a few words 
of advice to the young married pair :—pbut soon whis- 
pers began to be heard in the distant parts of the 
toom—and finally, on the appearance of the assistants, 
who were the neighbors, one bearing a large waiter 
filled with tumblers and glasses containing wine, (the 
real juice of the grape) and another with a still larger 
waiter filled with cake, the god of silence (if such a 
deity ever presides at an assembly) resigned his 
charge, and a burst of loquacious gaiety effectually 
prevented his return 
; cre were several kinds of cake, a!l very niece, and 
it would have puzzled any one, except a professor in’ 
gout, to have decited which was best. But what was 
significantly termed the wedding cake, was conspicu 
ous by being iced, covered with sugar plums of all 
colors aad forms, and tastefully decorated with myr- 
tle and evergreen. Of this cake all the young ladies, 
and by their persuasions, nearly all the young men, 
preserved a small slice for the purpose of placing it 
beneath their pillows when retiring to rest—it being 
the popular opinion, that. in consequence of its pecu- 
liar virtues, they should be favored with dreams re- 
vealing their future destiny. 





To the Editor of the Galaxy. 

In commencing a series of remarks upon the style 
of speaking of those preachers who come before the 
public in the course of lectures now delivering in this 
city, | was animated by a desire to advance the inter- 
ests of Christianity, by correcting some faults, which 
have had a tendency to cast a reproach on the Unita- 
rian faith, and to depress tiie devotional feelings of 
those who possess it. | thought such a course of ob- 
servations the least exceptionable means, which the 
nature ef the case admitted ; and l have heard but 
ove objection made to it, which is,that it is calculated 
te wound the feelings ef individuals without probably 
doing anv good. 'n replying to this objection I shall 
take it for granted, that our preachers have some bad 
habits which demand correction, for the gvod of all 
who desire the promalgation of pare Christianity ; 
and then, I ask, how shall it be done? By private 
notes? Certainly not. For if they are ano oymous, 
they will be considered the effacts of spleens and if 
not, they may cause disputes and angry feelings be- 
tween the Pastor and his best friends. Besides, the 
practice of writing such notes will expose the clerzy- 





man to the contjoual torment of all kinds of cen:ures, 
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cause it could be done secretly Should it be done 
by general hints, leaving each one to study and apply 
general rules? Any one who knows the propensity 
of human nature to think itself without faults, till 
they are dragged singly up to view; the feebleness 
of general preaching, and the pecessity of condemning 
particulars, will not need to be told that such a plan, 
if safe, is but miserably slow and uncertain. 

These two plans abandoned. there ouly remains 
the choice of doing nothing, or of pursuing carefully 
the course | have begun. Can the feelings of any 
man be properly injured by it? Ithink not. For no 
one is singled out, as a mark for especial blame or 
praise, nor wiil the failings of any one be censured, 
when they do not rise from vanity or affectation. 
These last are desefving objects of censure, and as 
they are publicly exbibited, it is well that they should 
be pnblicly corrected; that all may know that the 
preacher feels an eafnest desire to advance towards 
perfection. If the admonition should be slighted, it 
will also appear that obstinacy and not ignorance io- 
duces a continuance in an obnoxious practice. And 
if the communication shou!d contain faleehood or 
malice, a public opvortunity is given to the preacher 
or his friends to refute it, and heap the public indie- 
nation on the Editor who publishes, or if he should 
give the name, it would more justly fall upon the 
writer. Undue harehness alone can wound the feel- 
ings, and the embarrassing recollection of the expo- 
sure ofa fault, will give place te a joyful eon*deuce 
in having avoided it. Believing-this to be a true view 
of the subject, I am still in favor of the course l com- 
menced ; but as I feel some timidity in asserting the 
expediency of any thing vew, ! yield to a suggestion 
and cease to publish my remarks for a time ; but ! 
shall continue to make them, and unless [ should be 
convinced of their uselessness, or injarious tendency, 
I shail publish them by and bye, if 1 can obtain the 
consent of the Editor. 


WHERE IS HE? 


1. 
Where is He? Me rides on the fietce rushing blasf, 
And directs by his will its wild fury and might ; 
Whole forests hefore him in ruins are cast, 
And the earth is obscured by the shadows of nicht. 
II. 
Where is He? He dwells in the sweet bloo:ning flower, 
Aad is heard in the marm’ring of each silvery rill ; 
On the cloud crested mountain He rests iv tis bower, 
And He dwells in the valley so shedy and still. 
il. 
Where is He? O! hark tu the thunder’s loud ¢yash ! 
"Tis His voice as He speaks in his terrible wrath ; 
And Ilis form may be seen in the lightning’s bright flash, 
Which still marks with cousuming destruction its path. 
Iv. 
Where isHe? He shines in the sun’s sultry rav, 
And sparkles at night in the hloe vault of Heaven; 
He is seen in the glittering of worn’s dewy spray,~ 
In the chill fleecy suow by, the winter’s wind driven. 
Vv 





Where isHe? Goask of the dark stormy wave 
Which rears its white crest o’er the measureless deep, 
Asit sullenly roars o’er the mariner’s grave, ° 
Or gapes widely to bury new victims in sleep. 
VI. 
Where isHe? Go search the wide regions of space, 
And roam through the bright countless planets ou high ; 
For his power and his presence pervades every space, 
From the dark ocean cave, to the azure-arched sky. 
VIL. . 
Where is He? Go ask of His mercy and love, 
Who created this world in its beauty for thee ; 
And for thee has provided a mansion ahove, 
Where thy soul to its bliss everlasting can flee. 2. 





THE DOG DAYS. | 
A Tale, written upon the Spot—intended to be very pathetic. 
Come all you tender Maidens dear, 
Attend unto my ditty; 
If ever you did cry one tear, 
You'll now ery ¢wo for pity ! 
A Dog there was once on a time, 
And Spor was called his name ; 
The heads I’ve put in duz’rel rhyme, 
The Tale is much the same. 
Nor, like a Lawyer, do f ask 
For this a high, or low fee ; 
The tale's end is (Oh! mournfal task) 
This poor Dog's Cat-a.strophe. 
Tis said, this pretty little pet 
Whenever he got fingged, 
Would Bow! wow ! wow! that you would bet 
He certainly was dogged. 


Poor Spot, ene day, then felt a diz- 
Ziness that made him quiver ; 

Some said it was the rheumafiz, 
And some the spotted fever. 


Some recommended hore-hound tea, 
Some, hanging in the Park— 

He was already up a free, 
And so he took—to bark. 


And “ he who runs may read,” "tis said ; 
Alas! Spot could not look 

Into a Primer, buf he made 
Sad dogs ears in the book. 


He used to catch (and few dogs can’t) 
Rabbits and rats. l'm told, 

Until he went dowa to Nahant 
And there he caught—a cold. 


The Dog-days came—he could not eat, 
His, bones lay all untidy ; 

Roast, boiled, stewed, fried, was uatouched meat, 
°T was over—boney fryday. 


His life it was cur-tailed, but ’ 
Slow he returned to marl ; 

His thread of Jife was not quite cut, 
Though it was in a snarl. 


His life was once a long leap year, 
That flattered puppies keep ; 

Though ouce the ladies held him dear, 
He’s now alas! dog cheap. 

Like ** Much ado about No thing,” 
This tale you'll say is very— 

And as it Verges off, I'll bring 
Its ending with Dog-bury / ! ! 


Mason = 


AS YOU WERE: 

That the conduct of so high a public function- 
ary as the waiter of the Senate should have be- 
come matter of inquisitorial investigation by the 
honorable the House of Representatives of the 
great and General Cuurt of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, has, we learn, excited great 
consternation in the “ literary emporium” ;—ex- 
pectation has stood on tiptoe, the literati have been 
on the qui rive, and “ the bleared sights have been 
spectncled to see” the report of the committee. 
Ever anxions to yratify the public, we hasten to 
allay this feverish cnriety, by proclaiming the re- 
sult of the «deliberations of the committec. Be it 
known, then, that on Monday last, iu the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Holden frou the commit- 
tee anpointed to inquire into the conduct of War- 

















ren Chase, made a report, dectaring “ that it ap- 
pears from the statement of the member con- 
cerned, and the statement of said Chase, that his 
conduct was such as to cause his deep regret ; 
but, in consideration of bia past faithful services 
and unexceptionable deportinent, the coinmittee 
are of opinion that the case requires no further 
proceedings on the part of this House.” This 
report was accepted. And Mr. Chase is safe. 
“ Well fought, 

We are come off like Remans— 

Newher foolich on our stands, 

Nor cowardly iu retire.” 


Mr. Fornest. This young gentleman com- 
pletes his engagement at the Boston theatre this 
evening—an engagement, which we trust, has 
been as satisfactory to himself, as it has been 
pleasant to the patrons of the drama. HIis bene- 
fit ou Monday night attracted a number of spec- 
tators, equal, we understand, to that of Mr. Mac- 
ready, although the rage to see that gentleman 
was so strong as to render it expedient to sel! 
tickets at auction. 

Mr. Forrest, we think, appears to most advan- 
tage in the character of William Tell. His mode 
of playong itis, ia many points, original, and some 
of his readings are strikingly emphatic. If there 
be any partof it that approaches to a failure, it is 
the attempt to delineate the agonies of the father 
when condemned to murder his child, or save 
him by that horrible chance—as one to 4 million 
—at which humanity shudders and the nerves of 
the stoutest frame become “ like sinews of the 
new-born babe ;” yet even in this scene, Mr. For- 
restexhibited pathos and passion, beyond expec- 
tation. We have not time nor room to analyze 
his whole perfurinance, but we cannot refrain 
from adverting to two instances where he was 
more successful than any of his predecessors, 
and in which, too, his manuer was, to us, perfect- 
ly original ; one ofhese was the struggle with 
the guardg of Gesler, when he is disarmed and 
chained ; the other was the struggle with his own 
feelings after hearing the account of the outrage 
committed on the old man ——. His inquiry if 


Erni knew of the fact, and his exclamation, 
When he shall know it ! 


were inimitably-fine. The utterance of this 
single expression, was suflicient to indicate the 
presence of no ordinary genius. 

Not less creditable to the genius and industry 
of the youthful actor was his representation of 


| Richard IIf. on Monday evening. Ic isno mean 


praise that a man should play this part endurably, 
since it is a character on which the great geniuses 
of three successive theatrical ages have exerted 
all their energies ; and even to fail, when Garrick, 
Cooke, and Kean, only, have received the un- 
qualifed applause of professional and pllosophic- 
ul critics, iz no dishonor. His mode of reading 
the aside remark og Prince Edward’s precocious 
wisdom— 
So wise, s0 yuung, they say, do ae'er live long— 

had the merit of being ingenious as well as nov- 
el; whether it was intended by Mr. F. as a 
variation from the common reading we are not 
uble to say ; we should rather apprehend it to be 
accidental, as he does not appear to be ambitious 
of new readings. We observed but one variation 
in words from the received text, and we notice 
this only because it is an exception to the remark 
that he is, in all the parts we have seen him play, 
perfect in the language to a letter, 

Mr. Forrest leaves our city with sincere wishes 
for his success in the laborious profession he has 
adopted. Nature has been bountiful of her gifts, 
and it is in his power to establish his reputation 
as one of the first tragedians of the age. It is 
hoped and believed, that he has fortitude of mind 
sufficient to preserve himself unhurt amidst the 
kindnessea, attentions, and flattery of his friends 
and admirers. These have been the bane and 
destruction of many who have started in their 
professional career with prospects equally bright; 
and we trust he will not look upon this as an 
unfriendly remark. 





Tae Woottes Bits. No paper would now 
te thought readable that did not contain a para- 
graph with this or a similar title. We dislike be- 
ing entirely out of the fashion, though we have 
no information to give on the subject, except that 
the Bill for protecting our Woollen Manufactur- 
ers against the rujnous effects of the frauds of 
British agents and importers, aided by United 
States officers in some of the custom-houses, has 
passed the House of Representatives, and is now 
in the Senate, with a fair prospect of becoming a 
law. There is no oppositioh to this measure,that 
is worth naming, among the people, except in the 
city of New-York,and we imagine that the excite- 
ment in that place,appears more frightful on paper, 
and at a distance, than it really is. Some of out 
good friends among the editors exhibit direful 
symptoms of a disease similar to hydrophobia. 
We hope they will try a dose of the decoction of 
skull-cap. ' 





Hanpcaart vs. Truck. At the Police Court on 
Wednesday, James Sole the owner of a hand- 
cart, complained egainst Nahum Burges, a truck- 
man, for that the said Nahum had bitten the said 
James's nose. Handcart exhibited his proboscis 
in court, which did indeed bear rueful marks of 
Truck’s teeth. It appeared on examination that 
Truck and Handcart quérrelled on Saturday, and 
adjourned over to Tuesday evening to finish the 
concern. Jn the course of the scuffle, Handcert’s 
nose happened, without any wish to intrude, just 
to popin between Truck’s grinders, ar] was not 
able to recover till it had undergone a severe bite. 
The court considered them equally guilty, and 
direeted them to share the costs and clear out, 
otherwise they would both We fined for a breach 
of the pence. The partics agreed to the sen- 
tence ; but as Eandcart’s pockets were empty, 
Truck, who wis flush in tbe erib, very good-na- 
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turedly lent him his shage of the cost, ($),12 1-2) 
and they left the court og very good terms with 
each other. 





New Parsa. Our indefatigable neighbors, 
True & Greene, propuse to publish a paper every 
Saturday evening to be called the “ Saturday 
Evening Statesman.” It is their intention to put 
the paper to press at sv late an hour, as to admit 
of the insertion of all the important intelligence 
which may be brought by the Saturday evening 
muils. If by the Saturday evening mails, be 
meant the Southern, we think the title of the Sun- 
day Statesman woul! be more appropriate. There 
is no sound objection to the issuing of a paper on 
Sunday morning, though the prejudices of some 
of our good people are violent against it, But 
such people are ignorant of the internal arrange- 
ment of a daily paper office, where the greater 
portion of the labor on a Monday's paper is ne- 
cessarily performed on Sunday. 


SEP 

No rar yo Pasacu. Last week in an adjoining 
neighborhood, a quaint looking disciple the 
opening prayer, vidressed x congregation,among 
whom were mauy methodists, in the following 
manner :— 

The scripture says the lubourer ie worthy of 
his hire ; peu mine; I have preached hong 
enough on the trust I gave providence at the be- 
ginning ; I fad she is neither baker, nor tailor, 
blacksmit's wor tavern keeper. @ preeby- 
térians gave me an old coat, it ie all J bad of 
them. The last time I preached, the ple 
gave me three dollars; I got my horse shed, aad 
paid my tavern bill, this wok all; [have not « 
methodist copper in my pocket ; others will not 
trust providence ; I shall not do it any longer. 
Unless you come prepared to pay me handsome- 
ly for my work J shall adjourn the meeting ; 
trust will not buy me a supper, or @ coat te my 
back ; as for charity, she appears tobe ae starv- 
ed as I am.—[Western Tiller.) 

— — —— ——— eee 
Masonit Calendar. 
COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEE. 

Mount Lebanon Lodge Boston, Monday. 
Bont Thureday. 





Columbian, on, 
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Marriages. 
Tn this city, Mr. John M. I to Miss Suse Cc 

a Wet we tebh teat acho ae 
ea 


E Lechmere Puint, Mr. Juha L. Hobbs to Mim Mary Page, both of 
y 


city. 
In Maiden, Mc. John Faulkner to Misg Hannah Oakes. 
In Dorchester, Mr. Lucas Parmeuter tu Mies Lydia 8. Wahkefeld. 
Te wee Capt. Zehulun Bisbee to Mrs. Cally Nichols. 
In Waterville, Mr. Charles Walker to Miss Ecsa Sawin, of Boston. 
— le ae ae Air. Stephen Hallet, uf Beenes Ayers, to Mise Elite 
. Cunningham. . 
In North-Carolina, Mr. Marmaduke N. Bell to Miss Catherine 
ie. 
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Deaths. 


In this city, Mra Elizabeth Lambert, eged 62; Mrs. Phebe Veas- 
bles, aged 43; Mr. William Portr atte! 0; Samuel T. A. Wil- 
liams, aged 13; Abigail Carnes, pi jancy Williams, oged 503 
Caroline Coolidge, 9. 

Iu Charlestown, Mise Harriet Scott, aged 90. 

In Cambridgep.rst, Mrs. Eunice K. Coulidge, aged I. 

In Salem, Mr. Jethro Dole Pearson, aged 28. 

Tu Merhlehead, Mrs. Elizabeth Patten, aged 78. 

* —— Mrs. Margaret Terr, aged 62; Mr. Edward Gost, 
“ein Walt Miss Elisa Saaderson, aged 22. 

= Natick, - Tabitha ~~ eget * 

In — 
2333 Menball 6. Stnve, aged 36 
r. . Sto > 
In Scituate, Mr. Edward er, aged 23. * 
In Pitteßeld, Thomes Gold, Eoq. 
SS ee 
THBATRB. 
MR. FORRFS1’S LAS NIGHT. 
HIS EVENING, Friday, Feb. 23, will beores 
sented, the celebrated Play, in five sets, 


called 
PIZARRO; Or, 
THE DEATH OF ROLLS. 
Rolla, os a Mr. Fortest. 


To conclade with a favourite AFTERPIECE. 
— ee 
MICRAEL LOVE 
ATTORNEY AT ‘Aram 
NFORMS his {rieads and the public, that he hag 
d an Office in Boston, No. 49, North 

street. Any business that may be entrusted to his 
care will receive prompt attention. 

Feb. 16. ep3a ® 


— 


LI ~ for the reception of Ladies 
abe open ov 

on the 18th of April nest. It be centine- 
ed under the superintendence of Mise Z. P. GRANT. 
The course of instruction will be the same, 
as has been pursued ia this Institation for the three 
years that it has been in - There will be 
two terms in the yaar, of 14 weeks each, separated by 
a vacation of two weeks preceding the second Wed- 


a $1,50 to $1,76 per week. 
oo be paid 


























— 


ugust. 

o.Frice of beard, from 
Tuition $6, for a tetm of fourteen weeks, 
at entrance. 

as the classes will Se formed soon after the 
ening of the Academy, and as each branch will 
taught systematically, it is important that the pupils 
should enter at the — wo A = first term. 

o e A A 4 Seeretary- 

Londonderry, Jan. 20, 1827. 


DR.T. W. PARSONS, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
O. 17, —— * t. —— te attend fo ope. 
rations on eeth 3 tothe —— 
tion of Artificial Teeth, and tothe treatment of those 
diseases of the mouth which usally fall te the deo 
partment of the dentist. 6w Jan. 26. 


— 








INDIA RUBBER SHOES. 
pa WILLIAMS, No. 190, Washiagtos-street, 
three doors north of Franklia-stecet, has just re- 
ceived 300 pairs of very superior India Rubber or 
Gum Elastic Over Shoes, consisting of Gentlemen's, 
Ladies, Mieses, and Children's sises, many of whicls 
‘are very ‘tastefully ornamented ond handsomely 
shaped, having been ranufactered on lasts sent 
from thie vicinity, and were igned expresely for 
this market. Persons ia want of thie very usefal 
and valuable article, will do well to call sad exam- 
ine them, or by cending 0 shee, can be Atted as well 
as if present themeel ves. ‘ 

Also, on band, a general assortment of fashionable 
and staple Shoes, all of which will be seld "as low, 
at wholesale of retasl; a0 can be perchased in thie 
city. aw - eb.9. 





SURGEONS’ INSTRUMENTS. 
AVID & JOHN HENSHAW & CO. Ne. 33, 
— — 
ve oa a assort- 
* * Senezons Ineramests 
an. 19. be 





DR. DIXWELL . 
AS removed to No. 5, Somerset Face, the sent 





street south of his former residgace 
Now. 24, 
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SPEECH OF MR. HAMILTON, 

Of Seuth-Carvlina, in the House of Representatives of the United States, 
on a resolution offered by Mr. Saunders, calling on the Secretary of 
State, for his reasons for certain changes made in relativn to the pub- 

+ lishers of the taws. 

Whilst, Sir, the friends of the purity of the 
Press (which is but another name for its freedom, ) 
ought to feel uader many obligations to my hon- 
orable friend from North-Carolina (Mr. Saunders) 
for having brought the subject involved in his 
resvlution, to the notice of the House, I bope I 
shall not weaken the very strong view which he 
has taken in the argument, by presenting it in a 
somewhat different light. 

ineed not tell him that, whilst I concur fully 
with him in a belief of the existence of the evil uf 
which he complains, that 1 will co-operate zeal- 
ously with hiu in the effort to apply a salutary 
remedy. 

am happy to believe, Sir, that it does not nec- 
essarily lay in the way of my argument, to indulge 
in any personal invectives against the Secretary 
of State. There are mvny considerations which 
would make such 2 course unpleasant to me, even 
were I provoked by the intemperate zeal of his 
personal friends, some of whom, [ should infer, 
consider the discretion with which a friend is to 
be «lefendéd, as a inatter of much less account 
than the display of their own valor, in carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country. The argument 
is to be sustained by public considerations, rather 
than as a matter of personal crimination against 
that officer. 5 

With this view of the subject, I will show that 
the Secretary of State, by the force of circum- 
stances, which formed a sort of moral destiny, has 
been induced to pursue tbe course which he has 
taken, in reference to the patronage of the public 
printing residing in his Department ; that this 
course has been the joint result of the condition 
of the Administration itself, and from the impro- 
per and irresponsible lodgen- nt of the patronage 
where it is. The condition of the Administration 
is, nothing more or Jess, than the situation of an 
Executive ina minority in the country. And the 
whole evil may be traced back, ub ovo, to the 
election of a President by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who is not the choice of a majority of 
the People. 

Now, sir, in a Government organized like ours, 
the slightest reflection must satisfy every one, 
that an Administration thus circumstanced muat 
sustain itself by the use of its patronage ; that, 
Eaving no strength in the confidence and affection 
of the People, it must endeavor to find the basis 
of its power in the use and employment of that 
money, which the ordinary aod extraordinary 
functions of Government place at the disposal of 
those who administer it. This is philosophically 
true, and is susceptible uf the most rigid demon- 
stration. 

A minority Administration must always live 
under the palsy of a miserable panic, which dis- 
turbs the exercise of a sound judgment and sage- 
cious policy. They will be perpetually thinking, 
in all the great as well as subordinate movements 


. Of Government, rather how their own existence 


is to be preserved, than how the public interest is 
to be advanced. Whena great measure of policy 
is to be brought forward, or even an inferior ap- 
pointment is to be made, the first question is,shall 
we gain by this? What friends do we make ? 
What enemies propitinte ? The substantial and 
ultimate interests of the country are matters of 
secondary consideration. 

I do not say that these considerations are to- 
tally neglected. No, the love of popularity, and 
even the natural sentiment of patriotism that be- 
Jongs to the human bosom, prevents this to a cer- 
tain degree, but the instinct of self-preservation 
operating on all the feelings of excited pride, and 
a love fur power, are calculated to produce pre- 
cisely the result I have predicated. Thege prin- 
ciples are illustrated by the history of such an 
Adininistration, from the moment of its birth to 
the celebration of its obsequies. 

You will find they will generally begin by en- 
deavoring to excite the national pride and love of 
glory of the People by some splendid pageant, 
by which their martial renown or reputation for 
a great and singular benevolence in the cause of 
human freedom and happiness is to be promoted. 
These measures will be urged with a mawkish 
sentimentality, calculated to catch all those who 
are infected with the fashionable cant of the day, 
and will, above all, be prepared in such a manner 

to excite party feeling, and give a temporary 
triumph to fanaticism, and cullibility over sobrie- 
ty and good gense. 

The next movement of such an Administration, 
should there. be three parties in the country, one 
ofsuperior force, or of nicely balanced strength 
with their own, and third of inferior numbers, all 
their efforts will be made to conciliate this third 
party—bence their appointments will be cast even 
to-the exclusion of their friends, in the ranks of 
this third party. You will find, whenever an office 
is to be filled, great hesitation and delay, a perfect 
survey of the whole ground, and very often, after 
2 procastination greatly prejudicial to the public 
interests, distinguished talents and long tried ser- 
vices are mace to give way to the authority of a 
eatch word, and sometimes even a zealous, con- 
stant, and faithful friend is compelled to yield to 
a mushroom apostate that may have been pur- 
chased but yesterday. 

If an Administration, thus cireumstanced, has 
any patronage incident to the Press, it will be 
sure to use it in a manner best calculated to ren- 
-der the ‘power of thie mighty engine subservient 


to their peculiar and exclusive interests. This, 
however, isa matterof great delicacy, and must 


‘be managed with consummate caution. The Lion 
must be mazzled before the nooseis thrown round 


his neck. It will therefore be found that the pro- 
cess of subsidizing new converts, and of proscrib- 
ing stubborn and intractable incumbents, will be 
gradual, that the public mind may not be slarmed 
by sny sudden and violent changes—that, in the 
good work, there may not be more haste than 
speed. For it isnot to be concealed, that the 
most skilful Premier may as well attempt to touch 
the barrel of an electric machine in full motion, as 
to lay his hand upon one of these gentlemen with- 
out ashock. This work, however, will be finally 
done. Let us suppose an Administration in a mi- 
mority in our country, having the power by law 
which this Administration has, to patronize and 
sustain eighty-two Presses, fully sensible of the 
moral foree of these engines, of such vast power 
and expansihility, of their deep influence on pub- 
lic opinion, the delusions they may create, and 
the delusions they may dlispel—at once the minis- 
ters of light and darkness—do you think such ‘an 
Administration, conscious of their original and 
innate weakness, suspected by their enemies, and 
sometimes even deserted by some of their friends, 
would be guilty of such suicidal folly as to neg- 


lect the resources of defence and warfare whicl 


this patronage would place at their disposal > No, 
depend upon it, these eiglity-two Presses would 
be put on the diet of a wholesome regimen, and 
in ie course of a salutary discipline. The sturdy 

independent would be turned out to be fed 
on such offals as they might be able to pick up, 
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until the whole peck should open in full and har- 
monious cry, in one common note, from the stur- 
dy mastiff that howls at the door of the Treasury, 
to the most starvling turnspit that barks on the 
furthest verge of our frontier—even to the wil- 
derness of our Indian solitudes. 

I do not conceive that it is necessary to present 
the reverse of this picture, to show what would be 
the policy and measures of an Administration in 
a majority in the country, because we have had 
at least four “ Administrations of blessed memo- 
ry,” during which the interest and honor of the 
country were consulted, without its being neces- 
sary for those who composed them to look to the 
existence or continuance of their own power, as 
any thing else than as the natural consequence of 
the affection and confidence of the People. 

We have had, too, minority Administrations— 
the last two years of a short reign,and the current 
fonr years of the present dynasty. They both 
read us instructive lessons, and are pregnant with 
a moral, which, if rightly used, it will not fail to 
confer a more perfect security und stable dura- 
tion to our institutions. 

‘There was, however, one circumstance I can- 
not overlook: which is, the fact that all our Ad. 
ministrations, which came and continued in pow- 
er by a majority, seem to have paid little atten. 
tion to what in Europe is called the Governmeny 
Press—a term, the import of which, we are be. 
ginning to understand here. They might wen 
allow “ this chartered libertine,” as it bas been 
called, to take its own way to a freedom bordering 
on licentiousness : for they had as little to dread 
from its censures as to expect from its distemper- 
ed and venal praise. Let me not be understood 
as saying tbat an Administration in @ majorit 
can be trusted with a Government Press : for it 
is the purpose of my argument to show that it 
would be dangerous in either contingency, 

New necessities, however, result from new 
conjectures ; and in the vernal bloom of our 
young Republic, we find an Administration in 
power, to whom even the maxims of the Cardinal 
de Retz, and the tact of Sir Robert Walpole may 
not be useless acquisitions.. But the deduction 
which I make from all that I have said, is briefly 
this: that the abuses of which my friend from 
North Carolina complains,are inherent in the very 
condition of the Administration, and the nature 
of the —— placed where it is. ‘The Secre- 
tary of State kas used this patronage 93 most 
wee yon would, placed in his situation, and 
urged by kis necessities. He has felt that the 
Administration waged a war which admitted of 
no neutrals, and that they required batteries of 
perpetual intonation, and which would fire upon 
the factious opposition with the most lusty and 
unmitigated violence. 

But here an important question arises—is it 
necessary to the harmonious action of the differ- 
ent branches of our Government, that the Execu- 
tive should have a Government Press, to be paid 
for by the People out of the public coffers, to sus- 
tain the measures of the Administration whether 
right or wrong? Disguise jt as you will, this is 
pretty nearly the inquiry we have to settle. For, 
if a Secretary of State can, by the exercise of an 
irresponsible discretion, so apply the patronage 
of the Government as to nourish in venal accord 
eighty-two Presses in our country, to praise every 
thing the Administration should do, and subject 
their proprietois to the punishment of the loss of 
this patronage if they dare to censure its mea- 
sures, this forms distinetly a Government Press, 
which js more alarming to the liberties of the 
People, than the organization of the whole of 
Gen. Brown’s army of six thousand men formed 
into a guard of the palace. Let me moreover say, 
that a control of this kind over the press, is more 
dangervus to its liberty than most of the dogmas 
of the law of libel, expounded by the most sub- 
servient minion of power. The liberty of the 
press is liable to abuse by a corruption of its puri- 
ty, when bad public men and bad public measures 
are praised. And when the Government becornes 
the paymaster for these services, the evil is in- 
finitely augmented. For what are the services 
which the Press, under such circumstances, is ex- 
pected to render as a return for the partial kind- 
ness of the Government? Why, to cover all their 
approaches to arbitrary power ; to defend each 
measure of misrule and corruption ; to find ex- 
cuses and apologies for every act of imbecility, 
although the interest and honor of the country 
may be jeopardized hy ignorance, apathy, or 
neglect ; but, above all, to subject those who do 
not think “the existing powers” entitled to the 
confidence of the People, to the most unsparing 
calumny and abuse. If eighty-two presses can 
be made to speak, as it were, in one voice, that 
all that the Government does is excellent, and all 
those who are opposed to them say is false and 
factious, this constant, combined, and concerted 
language will soon have a tendency to make 
those who hear little else, believe all this is true. 
Nor do the pernicious consequences of the venal 
praise of a distempered Press stop here ; those 
who govern, read, almost exclusively, these sickly 
and perverted organs of public opinion, and, 
therefore, want the wholesome chastisement, and 
salutary bitter of a free Press. 

It must, therefore, be obvious, that there can- 
not well be a greater abuse of the Press, than 
when it is devoted to an unmerited praise of pub- 
lic men, and is an evilin its consequences far 
more injurious than the unmerited censure of 
good men ; as truth will, in the end, do the latter 
justice, whilst the former, through corruption, 
has worked its mischief past remedy or atone- 
ment. 

Ifthese be the legitimate consequences of a 
Government Press, are they essential ta the main- 
tenance of the balance of the Executive authority, 
either aguinst the other branches of the Govern- 
ment, or the People? Sir, they are not essential : 
ifthe Press is free, the Administration stands as 
good a chance with the People as their oppo- 
nents ; they have the same ficld, the same en- 
gines, and the same arbitrators. If their measures 
are just and wise, they will triumph ; if the con- 
trary, they will be, as they ought to be, defeated. 
To‘avoid this consequence, ought the Govern- 
ment to have a mercenary squadron, to pervert 
that by which the measures of a free Government 
must stand or fall? Now, Sir, those who main- 
tain that it is improper to make this inquiry, with 
a view of preventing the corruption of the Press, 
by its being placed under the peconiary censor- 
ship of the Government, are thrown on the side 
of the affirmative of this argument. 

Hating discussed these preliininary considera- 
tions, which involve the elementary principles 
of the freedom of the Press, beture J close, { must 


to the resolution of ‘my friend. First, I will ask, 
whether the resolution is founded on a reasona- 
ble probability that, if the manner in which the 
, | Secretary of State has used the patronage of the 
Public Priating, be brought out, it will establish 
the fact, that this patronage has been perverted 
from its original purpose ; and secondly, whether 
the establisiiment of this fact may not be made 
subservient to the application of an adequate 


be permitted to makg a shorsapplication of them | 


The authority to designate printers who should | 
be charged with the publication of thelaws, was | 
given tothe Secretary of State, I apprehend,more 


that it might be safely confided to his discretion, 
mlvised by the local information of the Repre- 
sentatives, who would be best determined, what 
papers, from their extensive circulation, were 
calculated tu give the widest diffusion to the pub- 
lic laws. ‘That this power was so used, until the 
commencement of the present administration, is 
true, { believe, with few exceptions. But, from 
the authority of facts of undeniable notoriety, the 
present Secretary of State has felt himself at lib- 
erty to disregard the information of those who 
would be best qualified to inform his judgement 
on the only point, which, under the object of the 
law, ought to govern his selection of the papers 
in which the public laws are to be printed, to wit: 
the comparative extensiveness of their circulation 
and relutive locality. And it is asserted, that he 
has avowed, that, in effect, he considers it an in- 
cident of political power, which belongs to the 
existing administration, which he may exercise, 
by prescribing some presses, and putting others 
under a penal probation fur a limited period. 
Now, Sir, it is aside from the purposes of my 
argument to blame the Secretary for this,because 
I have shown that it is the inevitable result of the 
situation of the Administration, and an unwise 
lodgement of this patronage. But this does not 
render unnecessary the ascertainment of the fact 
in an official shape. It is true, we have it assert- 
ed in the public prints, on the authority of a se- 
ries of Letters from nearly an entire Delegation, 
in relation to the loss of this patrovage by a print- 
er of the State of New-Hampshire, whose paper, 
in that quarter, is one of incomparable circula- 
tion, and of whose crime, of not bending the knee 
to the reigning House, is not atoned for, even by 
a recollection of his incalculable services to the 
country, in upholding her interest and her honor, 
at a moment when the calamities of a foreign war 
were aggravated by domestic discontent, if not 
defection. 

It has also, been asserted, that another paper, 
in an adjoining State, of similar character, has 
been deposed for similar causes. 

The last prominent instance, I shall leave to 
the gentlemen from Kentucky to settle among 
themselves, to wit: whether the denial to the 
Editor of the Kentucky Argus, of the privilege to 
print the public laws, is to be justified on public 
considerations, or not. If I might be allowed to 
premise « single reflection, I should sry, that his 
proscription seems to wear the aspect of a retri- 
butive justice, which it was proper for the Secre- 
tary of State to inflict on this Editor, for heving 
made his paper the vehicle of an unjust and un- 
founded charge against Mr. Adams, of his having 
been willing to barter the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, for advantsges in the , fisheries. 

But all these are subordinate matters, in com- 
parison with the great principle at stake. Has 
the Secretary of State attempted, by the use of a 
discretionary power, applicable to but one con- 
sideration, to control the Press ? 

It seems that there is something inquisitorial, 
in asking a public officer for his reasons for his 
public conduct ; and a gentleman, who on Satur- 
day addressed the House, (Mr. Buckner) pushed 
this objection to such a captious and testy length, 
as to avow, that the Secretary would regard it as 
an insult to have propounded this inquiry. Now, 
Sir, [do not think that evev Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute, or Sir Lucius O’Trigger, would so consider 
it: without, indeed, a man stands in the dilemma 
of having no reasons to give, or those happened 
to be very bad ones. ; 

But my friend from North Carolina has modifi- 
ed his resolution so as to make the call on the 
Secretary applicable to his giving us the causes 
which induced him to change the Printers of the 
Public Laws in the several States. Now causes 
in the use thus made of the term, is a word of 
identical import with facts, which we surely have 
a right to require. 

Even if the word “reasons for the change” 
had been retained, the Administration ought to 
be the last persons in the world te complain of 
this requirement. For although they may decline 
giving reasuns on compulsion, we all know they 
are willing enough to give them when they are 
neither asked nor expected. 

Sir, the Administration was begot in reason, 
born in reason, it has lived in reason, and isthe 
most reasonable and reasoning Government un- 
der the Sun. It was begot because a distinguish- 
ed Statesman and Patriot could not, in reason, 
bear the election of a Military Chieftain,although 
the People had the folly to differ in opinion with 
him. I know, when I assert this, I tread on very 
debateable ground, over a field which has been 
sowed with Dragon’s teeth, from which not only 
armed Warriors spring up in appalling array, but 
recondite Arithineticians : for lam aware that 
an honorable gentleman, a member of this House, 
bas worked a political equation for domestic use, 
which I have had the satisfaction to see, by which 
he has proved that 99 are not equal to 87, and 
that he who was highest in the first choice, by a 
new sort of deferential calculus, would have been 
lowest in a secondary choice of the popular will; 
but I still will venture to affirm this, under a belief 
that any little inaccuracies that may have crept 
into the gentleman’s sum, will be corrected by 
the People on or about December, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight. : 
But to resume: The President, on the birth 
day of the administration, assigned his reasons 
why he ought not, and why he should accept the 
trust. His first mesaage wae charged to the muz- 
zle with reasons, which made such a tremendous 
explosion, that he was blown “sky high” in the 
Ancient Dominion by the recoil. 

Even the first Budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, leaving the dry and beaten path of 
arithmetic and statistics, was filled with reasons 
and poetry in a long homily iv favor of prohibition 
and restriction. Nor will it be forgotten that, 
during the pendency of the memorable Panama 
mission in the Senate, a resolution, offered by my- 
self, which called for the information on which 
the President had founded his acceptance of the 
invitation to that Congress, produced “ an argu- 
mentative exposition” of his reasons, of such am- 
plitude, variety, and comprehension, as would 
have suited any mission that had ever been pro- 


the earth, or to a distant planet. é 
As the Administration are, therefore, blest with 


surely not to object to the call. 


increasing and pernicious magnitude. 








remed y for the evil. 


as a matter of convenience, than as a necessary | resolution, I shall, in the progress of the discus- , : 
function of Executive power. It was supposed, ; sion, offer an amendment, with the view of enab- | 90s io the several branches cf earty education. By 


jected under the sun, whether on the. surface of 


the most teeming fecundity in the production of 
reasons to suit any exigency, their friends ought 


If the Secretary responds to the call thus made, 
and avows the causes for the changes in the pub- 
lie printing to be those which have been imputed, 
then we have a fact which is material to the is- 
sue, vouched by the highest authority ; and it 
will be our duty to apply the remedy to an evil of 
But,with- 
out this information in an authoritative shape, we 
might well be stopped in the progress of any leg- 
islation on the subject by a demand for the war- 


rant and proof of the facts on which this very 
legislation is to be founded. 
As subsidiary to the object of the mover of this 
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ling usto form a just notion of the extent of the | 
patronage of the Government, which is brought 
to bear on the press, by calling on the proper De- 
partment for the amount annually paid (which, | 
speaking from mere conjecture, [ should think | 
was little short of sixty or seventy dollars) for | 
advertisements and job printing, the invariable | 
incident to the appointment of printing the public 
laws. 

And, sir, after getting this information, is the 
inquiry to end in the gratification of an idle or 
malevolent curiosity? Ttrust not. Iknow my 
honorable friend too well not to know that he 
will, to the letter, redeem his pledge. But,should 
any circumstance prevent his doing it, 1 promise 
to submit to the House a definite and practicable 
mode of disposing of this patronage, by which the 
public convenience shall be met, and the press 
rescued from the degrading thra!dom with which 
it is threatened. I care not by whom the duties 
of the Department of State may be administered : 
itis wrong in principle, and dangerous in expe- 
diency, that this patronage should have its resi- 
dence there. My purpose will be to co-operate 
in placing it in the hands of those who are imme- 
diately responsible to the People ; who, in the 
exercise of this patronage shall be under a local 
responsibility for the purity and disinterestedness 
of this trust : who will not abuse it, because they 
cannot, dare not, do it. 

Let no man accuse me of having uttered a libel 
against the press of my country. I know theser- 
vices it has rendered. I know that its general 
tone is lofty and independent, and that there are 
many of its proprietors who are yet tolerated by 
the compromising censorship of the Department 
of State, who would scorn to purchase its favor 
by wearing the livery of servitude. I make war 
on the system, not on individaals: on asystem 
that is calculated to sap the vigor, degrade the 
independence, and enfeeble the vigilance of these 
sentinels on the watch-tower of liberty, whose 
beacon-lights must blaze with pure and undying 
lustre. 

— — 


BACON’S ABRIDGMENT WANTED. 


ppp GRAY & CO. will give a liberal 
price in Cash or Books for a few sets of Bacon’s 
Abridgement, the edition edited by Gwillim & Wil- 
son, published at Philadelphia, in 1811—12, in 7 vols. 
8vo. 

A new edition of this work is preparing for the press 
—a good opporiunity is now offered to dispose of the 
old edition and purchase the new when out. Imme- 
diate application must be made, as the copies want- 
ed are for a class who cannot wait for the new edition. 
Jan. 19. 














SWAIM’S PANACEA. 

HIS valuable Medicine has obtained a distinction 
which its efficacy alone can support. Asa pu 
rifier of the blood it has no parailel. It is the most 
usefal Spring and Autumn alterative everknown. All 
those who are affected with Scrofula, Leprosy, Scurvy, 
or cutaneous Eruptions, of any of those melancholy 
diseases arising from impurity of the blood and juices 
—also, those who saffer by diseased Liver, Rheumatic 
Affections, or from indiscretion of their youth, or those 
whose constitutions are broken down by mercurial, 
autimonial, or arsenical medicines, should submit toa 
course of Swaim’s Panacea. The effect of this Medi- 
cine is such as not to interrupt either business or plea- 
sure, and requires ouly the common restraints of mod- 
eration in diet. It is conveyed by the circulating flu- 
ids, and corrects their tendencies to all those diseases 
which originate in vitiated blood. It isa safe though 
a powerfal substitute for mercury, and removes those 
evils which an unsuccessful use of that mineral so often 

occasions. 

The numerous and multiplying frauds committed on 
the public by at least fifty spurious mixtures in imita- 
tion of this well known medicine, is alone satisfactory 
evidence of its superior virtue, without any other 
comment. 

I deem it proper to inform the public that the com 
position of the Panacea cannot possibly be discovered 
by analyzation ; nor was it ever communicated to any 
other person, it being original with myself. Proofs of 
this are manifest almost every day. 
The genuine Swaim’s Pauacea has my name on the 
seal on the cork, and my signature on the label. 
It is particularly requested that those who use 
this medicine would destroy the label, as improper use 
has been made of the bottles having my name on 
them. WM. SWAIM, Philadelphia. 





CERTIFICATES. 
From Dr. James Mease, Member of the American 
Philosophical Society, &c. &c. 
I cheerfully add my testimony in favor of Mr. 
Swaim’s Panacea, asaremedy in Scrofula. | sdw 
two inveterate cares perfectly cured by it, after the 
usual remedies had been long tried without effect. 
JAMES MEASE, M. D. 
Philadelphia, February 18, 1823. 


From Dr. John Y. Clark. 
Having had frequent opportunities of witnessing the 
eff-cts of the article denominated ‘ Swaim’s Panacea,’ 
I must candidly say, that | have been much pleased 
with the results of its succese, particularly in the fol- 
lowing diseases, viz. Scrofula, Syphilitic, and Mercu- 
rial Diseases, Tumours and Ulcers, where there has 
not only been great destruction of the soft parts, but 
also where caries of the bones have extended to a very 
considerable extent. 
JOHN Y. CLARK, M. D., &c. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 18th, 1825. 4 


Price $3 per bottle. For sale by JONATHAN 
P. HALL, Jr. agent for the proprietor, No. 1, Union- 
street, and by most of the Druggists in this and the 
neighboring towns. 6m. Nov. 10. 








ORFILA’S PRACTICAL. TREATISE, 
N Foisoos, Asphyxies, Burns, and Apparent 
Death—adapted to general use, translated by J. 
G. Stevenson, M. D.— with a Medico-legal, Chemi- 
cal, and Anatomical Appendix, for the use of Physi- 
cians—1 vol. duodecimo, $1,00. 
Extract from a Report of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, 
This work of M. Orfila must become universa!ly 
esteemed, as it is freed from scientific terms, and is re- 
duced to precepts the most simple, yet sufficient to 
effect the object proposed. 
‘* It isto be wished that Government would take 
the necessary measures to distribute it among all 
classes of society ; and especially that it may be in 
the hands of Medical Practitioners, the Clergy, and 
Municipal Officers, to whom a knowledge of its sub- 
jects it indispensable.” 
Published and for sale by HILLIARD, GRAY & 
CO. Washiogton-street. Jan. 19 





GEORGE ARCHBALD 


and of the first quality. 


made at short notice. 


6m August 11. 


DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 





Congregational Church, Green-street. 


Committee. 


pon his friends and the public that he has 
removed from 581 to 705 Washington-street (bet- 
ter known as the establishment of the ate Isaac 
Vose, & Son,) where he intends continuing the manu- 
facture of CABINET FURNITURE, jin allits varieties, 


Warranted FEATHER BEDS and MATTRESSES 


AS removed to No. 16, house next to the new 
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Companion to the Spelling Book. 

UST published by J. Dewto, the Ofth edition of 
the YOUNG SCHOLAR’S MANUAL, of Com. 
panion to the Spelling Book, consisting of Basy Les- 


a 


. Strong, Author of the Common Reader, &c. 

QP This little Book needs not the particular recom. 
mendation of individuals to create a call for it. Ip 
the sale already of four editions of it, amounting te 
upwards of 30,000 copies, we have guod evidence 
that the public are not wholly insensible of its worth, 

It has received the highest commendations from em 
perieuced instructers. — 

Also, for sale, as above, 
THE COMMON READER, consisting of a variety © 
of Pieces, original and selected, for the use of Schenls, 
and particularly calculated for Scholars in she firg 
and second reading classes. By T. Strong. — 
This is one of the reading Books recommended te 
be used in Schools, by the FrankHa County Schegy | 
It has also recommended itself, ne o 
as many copies of it having been published as of the — 
above mentioned Companion. . 

The Trade can be supplied with the above Books, 
on accommodating terms. : 
Greenfield, Dec. 15. 


REMOVAL. 
“EDWARD W. BAXTER 

ESPECTFULLY informs bie friends and the pub. | 

lic that he has removed from No. 6 to No. 19. 
Exchange-street; where he has for sale a prime : 
complete assortment of real custom made BOOTS 
ann SHOES, 
Also,—a prime assortment of Sole Leather, Cig — 
Skins, Bindiag and Lining Skins, Boot Cord aad W ; 
bing, Boot Trees and Lasts, Thread and Pegs, ie 
per and Iron Nails, &c. &c.—all of which is 
as low as can be purchased at any other store ign @®, 
City. 
N.B. Boots and Shoes made to order, ia the Get 
style, and at short notice. 

3m 


Sept. 29. ge 
CREAM OF AMBER, ie, 
OR removing PIMPLES, SPOTS, FRECKLES, 
and all eruptions of the skin, gradually prodae- 
ing a soft, clear, aud beautiful complexion. Ase 
remedy foe SCROFULA and SA LT RHEUM, its 
merits otaud unrivalled. 
The fullest reliance may be placed upen the efficas 
cy of the CREAM OF AMBER in all the cases above. 
mentioned ; it not only renders the skin beautifully» 
soft, smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance in its 
applicatien, it promotes the free and uninterrapted 
exercise of those functions ef the ekin which are nec 
essary to health and the attainment and preservation — 
of a beautiful complexion. 
Certificates of its complete efficacy have been rev.: 
ceived by the proprietors from various persons whe 
have used it. 
The very liberal! patronage which was given to the 
CREAM OF AMBER, as it was frst offered to the 
public, bas induced the Proprieters to exténd their ar- 
tangements and make every cffort ta have the article 
prepared in the best possibile manner. It isnow pet, 
in anew and very elegant style. The pr 
have appointed Maynard & Noyes their sole 
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oprietcrs 
agents, 
of whom it may be lrad at wholesale and retail ; and 
of most of the Apothecaries in this city. To prevent 
impostlion, the label of each bottle will be signed by jn 
MAYNARD & NOYES, No 13, Market-st. e 
Jan. 19. 6m 
PRIME GOODS. 
CITY CLOTHES WAREHOUSE, 
UST received by the arrivals from England and 
France, French, English and German CLOTHS 
and CASSIMERES, some of which are uncommonly 
fine; German Hair CAMLETS ; imitation do. 3 gge- 
ter proof do.; Lyon Skins; Flushings ; drab pater 
roof Cloths ; Kerseys and Hunters Clothe ; fcetch 
laids and Plushes ; elegant plain and striped Velvet: 
VESTINGS; Epglish and French Silk do. ; Valen- 





Cravats, Pocket Hdkfe., &c. 
READY MADE CLOTHING, 
As usual, an extensive assortment—among which — 
are, Camlet and Plaid Cloaks; German Camblet 
Coats, lined with silk aud wadded ; imitation do.% — 
water proof de. with and without capes 3 Top Coats” 
of every desription ; Surtouts, Frocks, Dress Coats, 
Pantaloons and Vests; Doe-skin Shirts and Drawerss_ 
Lambs’ Wool and Worsted net do.; Flannel do.g 
Linen aud Cotton. Shirts, from one to eight dollars ¢ 
Shirt Collars and Stocks, in great variety ; Cravat 
Pads; white and fancy Cravats and Pocket Hdk&. 
hemmed ready for use; Suspenders, &c.—all of 
which are selling at the lowest cash prices. 
—— & HUDSON,. 
o. 5, Congrese Square. * 
N.B. LONDON FASHIONS — 
October 13. 
| Parmeley’s Masonie Mirror and Chart, 
Ca the emblems explained in the Asst: 


— 





tations from various Masonic books, 


on rollers and varnished so as te make a 
embellishment for Ledges, Lecture rooms,and private 
dwellings of Masonry, accompasied with a Key to the 
same, being a complete Pocket Companion for the 
Fraternity, on the first seven degrees—For sale fet 
$2 50, by R. P. & C. WILLIAMS, 

Cornhill Square, No. 79, Waghingten-st. 
OrPersous forwarding five dollars per mail, can 
have two sets agrecably to order, to any part of the 
United States. 

For sale as above, 

Cross’s Masonic Chart, or Hieroglyphic Monitor. 
Templer’s Chart, containing all the Emblems aed 


mous Orders of Knights of the Red Cross, 
Templers and Koights.of Malta, or Order of &. Job@ 
of Jerusalem—Book of Consetitutions—Freemason® 
Monitor, &c. tT 2 Dec. 2. 
AMUEL CLARKE, No. 135, Washi -st! 
has received a further supply of Newman’s 
colours, for the use of artists. Also, brushes, p 
Badger softeners and fitches—-Nut and Poppy Oil, 

} the best quality. : 
Also,—fresh Drugs and Medicines by the Londes- 
Packet, wlth an assortment of chemical tests 
reageuts, &c. 

Dec. 8. eop2m 


(G- BANK NOTES ON INTEREST £9 
OTES on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, may 


be had on application to the Cashier. 
April 29. tf , 





i 


— — 
—— 


— tte LON: G, BY 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET. 


TERMS. THREE DOLLARS « yest, peyable in advance. Sub 
serihers not paying in advanc*, of withholding payment, when bill 
are presented, will he charged at the rate of THREE DOLLARS 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No p»per discontinwed but by order of 
the subscriher or at the decision of the proprietor. Subscribers by 
the quarter must psy ONE DOLLAR 2 quarter in advance. 











AGESTS. 
New-York, R. P. Busn, No. 20, Wall-street. 
Philadelphia, Witt1a™ Banoen,George-stree} 
Balti.nore, Md. Witttam Ponrten. 

Natchez, Mi. Cuagres W. Bassirr. 
Portsmouth, Caitos & Srarmawe. 

Portland, Me. Banset Pereas. 

Exeter, N. H. J. Buatey, Postmaster. 
Windsor, Vermont, Facpeaicx Pettis. 
Newhgryport, Mass. M. Loan, Postmaster. 
Medfield, Mass. Cuirztes On1on, Postmaster. 
Providence, R. 1. Maatis Rosrsson, No. 7, 





_ Sept. 15. eptf 


Westmninster-Row. 





me 
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cias and Toilinets ; GLOVESand HOSIERY ; fancy | 


seven degrees, and text from Scripture and quo- 
bly to the Lectures, on a large sheet. neatly done up 
convenient © 


Hieroglyphics explained in the valiant and * 


* 





O look, 

How 
See the 

And, 
There’ 
Whose 
There® 
Hee By 
There’ 
Aad Ji 
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